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VIZETELLY & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Catalogues sent free on application. 
THE NEW ROWE a. Tae AUTHOR OF “THE 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, or price &s. 


1. WILL (Volonte). By Georges Ohnet. 


ow Ready, at all the Libraries. 


2. A GARDEN of TARES. By John 


HILL and CLEMENT HOPKINS. In crown 8vo, 
rice 6s. 
bs Fuaate realistic and undoubtedly clever s‘ory. Few novelists have 
imagined a stranger scone than that of the death of Freddy Masov. The 
two heroines are drawn with scathing fidelity. The realism of the authors 
is absolute both in idea and form,”—Morning Post. 


Now Ready. at all the Libraries. 


3. IN HERSELF COMPLETE: A Love 


STORY. By FRANCIS aa an 2-ROBERTSON. 
With a Frontispiece. Price 3s 
“This charming little love idyll! is sketched re pathetic grace, and 
shows genuine poetical instinct. "—Morning Post. 


NEW VOL. OF THE “MERMAID SERIES.” 
With a View of Old iqotes. showing the Bankside 


4. THE BEST PLAYS of JOHN FORD. 
Edited by HAVELOOK ELLIS. Unexpurgated 
“ Baition. _ (28. 6d. iciaiadiiadiitaia 








NEW VOLUME OF F CELEBRATED RUSSIAN 
5. UNCLE’S DREAM, and the PER- 


MANENT HUSBAND. By *FEDOR DOSTOIEFF- 
SKY, Author of “Crime and Punishment,” &c. 
Price 5s. 
“The supreme tact and skill with which the workings of the mind of 
the two central figures are revealed, reveal an original power equalled 
only in “Crime and Punish 





Now Ready. at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 1s.. 


6. THE DOMINION of DARKNESS. 
By Count LYOF N. TOLSTOI, Author of * Anna 
Karenina,” ‘‘ War and Peace,” &c, Translated from 
the original Russian. 


VIZETELLY & ©C©O., 16, Henrierra-strezr, 
COVENT- GARDEN. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Edited by HARRY QUILTER. Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY (Published on the 14th inst.). 
. HOME RULE and the OPPOSITION LEADERS: a Reply. 
¢. PB. O'CONNOR, M.P. 











— 


Il. THB SALON. Part II. (Illustrated.) ............ HAPRY QUILTER. 
Ill, THE LESSON of the MASTER........cc.ceeceeses HENRY JAMES. 
IV. QUIS DESIDERIO . 2s oP ccccccccccccccscee SAMUEL BUTLER. 


V. THE PROBLEM of POVERTY ........ Rev. J, LLEWELYN DAVIbS. 
VI. DRAMATIC TEACHING at the CONSERVATORI®. (Mlustrated.) 


J, RAYMOND SOLLY. 

VII. ST. MARK'S, VENICE. (Illustrated.) .... WYKe BaYLiss, P.K.B.A. 
VIII, ON a CERTAIN DEFICIENCY in WOMEN, (Illustrated.) 

GeonGe FLEMING. 

IX, THE DEFENCE of the TEUTON .......... ... H, ARTHUR SMITH. 

X. THE ABC of STATISTICS. (lilustrated.):........T. A. WELTON, 

XI. IW PASSING .....ccccccccccscccccccccs WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 

Se ae Te PORTE cccccscccccccccvcccese ALPHONSE DAUDET. 









Sy He I Oe ni ne vitinasscsccccevcccocesens THE EpITor. 
A SUMMER SHOW C. E, PERUGINI 

lbs cin ae 22 rE HENNER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ») NOVEMBRE —.......ccccccecccccecccccceecs PELOUSE, 
BT. MARRS ....ccccccsccccccccctocs WYKE BaYLIss, 


And numerous other Drawings and Reproductions of Pictures. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., London. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No, 333, will be published on WEDNESDAY, JULY 19TH. 
CONTENTS, 
I. ADMIRAL COLIGNY. 
II. SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN in the 18TH CENTURY. 
III. WAGNER and LISZT. 
IV. THE GAME and GAME LAWS of INDIA. 
V. REMINISCENCES of the COBURG FAMILY. 
VI. HISTORY and REFORM of CONVOCATION. 
Vil. CHINESE in AUSTRALIA, 
VIII FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
1X. THE HOUSE of LORDS. 
X. LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 
_ Joun Murray,  Albemarlo-s? reet. 


No, LIL. Price § Six ‘Shillings. 


THE 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


For JULY, 1888, 
I. THE PRINTED EDITIUNS of the 85} RIAC NEW TESTAMENT. 
il. ANCIENT and MODERN CUURCH O&bGANISATION, 
Ill, THREE CHURCH DICTIONARIES, 
IV, FRANCIS OF ASSISI and the RENAISSANCE. 
V. FUTURE RETRIBUTION, 
VI. CKEIGHTON’S HISTORY of the PAPACY, 

VII. TUDOR’S PHILOSOPHY of CHURCH LIFE. 

VIII. ‘CASWELL ’—‘ THE NEW ANTIGONE *—* ROBERT ELSMERE.’ 
IX. PROFESSOR HARNACK'S HISfORY of CHURCH DOCTRINE, 
X. TITHE LEGISLATION. 

SHORT NOTICES, 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street-s quare, London, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW LIST. 


—— THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Fiftv-;oventh Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1883. Corrected by the Nobility. 


BANDOBAST and KHABAR: Re- 


miniscences of India. By Col. CUTHBERT LARKING. With Twelve 
Tilus. from Original Drawings by the Author. 1 vol., small 4to, 10s. 6d. 


NEW | ep BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
aw readv, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


LADY HAMILTON and LORD 


NELSON. An Historical Biography based on Letters and other Docu- 
ments in the possession of Alfred Morrison, Esq., of Fonthill, Wilts. 
By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of ‘The Real Lord Byron,’ &e. 
“Mr. Jeaffreson may be thanked for the new and favourable light which 
he has been able to throw upon the po and private ccnduct both of 
Lady Hamilton and of Nelsoo,”—Globe. 


NEW — BY THE REV. C. A. on M.A. 
ow ready, in | vol., crown 8vo, 


REMINISCENCES of ETON 


(Keate’s Time). By the Rev. C. ALLIX WILKINSON, M.A., Author of 
**The Court and Times of King Ernest of Hanover.” 
“ Mr. Wilkinson’s book is thoroughly fresh and entertaining. It is cram- 
med full of good stories, and will be a joy to all Etonians.”—Graphic. 


Now resdy, in 1 vol., crown 8vo. illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


FOUR MONTHS’ CRUISE in a 


rg -— By Lady ERNESTINE EDGCUMBE and Lady 
A 


** We are borne pleasantly on the light and cheerful flow of the voyagers’ 
log.”—Saturday Review. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A MODERN DELILAH. By Vere 


CLAVERING. In 3 vols, 
By 


NINETTE : an Idyll of Provence. 
the AUTHOR of “* VERA,” ** BLUE ROSES,” &c. 1 vol., crown 5vo, 


** The tale in itself is true to nature and tenderly pathetic.” 
“* This is a particularly well-told story.”—Globe {Morning Post. 


A BITTER REPENTANCE. By Lady 


VIRGINIA SANDARS, 3 vols. 

“ Lady Virginia Sandars’s new novel is told with more than average skill; 
the author has a fertile imagination, which enables her to vary ad libitum 
the situations in which she places her personages.”— Morning Post. 


THE LASSES of LEVERHOUSE. By 


JESSIE FOTHERGILL, Author of “Kith and Kin,” “The First 
Violin,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘There is a youthful freshness and heartiness in the author’s way of 
telling her story which makes the book peculiarly enjoyable.”—Scotsman, 


ALL ELSE of NO AVAIL. By Ben 


HAYWARD. 3 vols. 
** Some of the incidents in the story are very well told.”"—Literary World. 


THE WEB of FATE: a Dramatic 


Story. By W. J. WILDING. 2 vols. 


A CREATURE of CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By HARRY LANDER. 3 vols. (Next week, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in a Single Volume, 


KNIGHT ERRANT. By Edna Lyall. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of “* We Two,” &c. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 


** Donovan,” &c. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ** Donovan,” ** We Two,” &c. 


WON by WAITING. New and Revised 


Edition, By EDNA | LYALL, Author of ** Donovan,” &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY, 
SELECTIONS FROM. 
Each in a Single Volume, price 57. 


“ 

BY THE AUTHORof JOHN HALIFAX” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS | HANNAH. 

ABOUT WOMEN. THE UNKIND WORD. 
A LIFE for a LIFE. A BRAVE LADY. 
NOTHING NEW. STUDIES from LIFE. 
MISTRESS and MAID. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE and HUMAN THE OLD my DGE ; or,Life 
NATURE. in a Color 

WISE SAWS and MODERN TRAT = of” * AMERICAN 
INSTANCES. HUMOUR, 





THE AMERICANS at HOME, 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD, = | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME, LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES, HBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS 


Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT (Lmarzp). 





Messrs. Longmans & Co,’s List, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A, E. T. WATSON, 


CRICKET. By A. G. Sreen and 
the Hon, R. H. LYTTELTON. With Contributions 
y rw <r LAN' R. A. MITCHELL, 

G. GRACE, and F.GALE. With 11 Full-page 
iushtetions and 52 Woodcuts in the Text, after 
Drawings by Lucien Davis, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs. QOrown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BOATING. By W. B. Woopaate. 


With an intotnetion by the Rev. EDMOND 
WARRE, D.D., and a Chapter on ROWING at 
ETON, by R. HARVEY MASON. With 10 Full- 
pege Illustrations, 39 Woodcuts in the Text, after 
ppnwings by Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION. 


The ENGLISH in the WEST 


oi ong ane Bow of Ulysses. By JAMES é 

DE. Illustrations from Skethes b: 
the Author. “Weun 8vo, price 2r. boards; 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 


A SHORT ENQUIRY into the 


FORMATION of POLITICAL OPINION, from 
the Reign of the Great Families to the Advent ot 
Democracy. By ARTHUR ORUMP. Second 
Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PICTURES at PLAY; or, Dia- 


logues of the Galleries. By TWO "ART GRITIOS. 
—— by HARRY FURNISS. Fcap. 8vo, 
price 1s, 


UNCLE PIERCE: a Novel. By 


CHARLES BLATHERWICK, Author of “The 
Ducie Diamonds,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 


“ A striking and curious story which will secure the 
interest of all who take it up.””—Scotsman, 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER: a 


Story. By MARGARET DELAND, Author of 
“The Old Garden.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A story with characters that stand upon their feet 
firmly. The stern Calvinist is pees A drawn, and 
his set and the little group of alians are con- 
trasted with excellent effect.’ i Sateman. 


n=] % DO Trier 
ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG, M.A. 
NEW and CHEAPER RE-iSSUE, Fep, 8vo, One Shilling feach, boards, 
1s. 6d. each cloth. 


DARWIN. By GRANT ALLEN. = BLAKE. By Davip 
MARLBORO . iE E HAN 
SAINTSBU: a By Gzone STEE LE w py AUSTIN DoBson, 


BEN JONSON. By J. A. SyYmonps, 

CANNING. By FRANK H. HILt. 

CLAVERHOUSE, By MowBray 
Morgis. 


SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). 
By H. VD, TRAILL. 


RALEIGH. By EDMUND GossE, 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCCXLIII, 
CoNTENTS: 

THE POEMS of MICHAEL ANGELO. 
. MEMOIRS of M. DE FALLOUX. 
A STUDY of RELIGION. 
THE HEPTAMERON of MARGUERITE OF NAVARRE. 
THE LIFE and POEMS of WILLIAM BARNES. 
ENGLISH EYEWITNESSES of the FRENCH REVULUTION, 
. THE OCHTERTYRE PAPERS. 
. MEMOIRS of the MARECHAL DE VILLARS. 
. DOWELL’s HISTORY of TAXATION. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No, ll, 


Seneerern 


Royal 8vo. 
« Articles. CONTENTS : 
THE SUITORS of the COUNTY COURT. By F, W. MaItLanp. 
THE WEST-SAXON CONQUEST of SURREY. By H. E. MALDEX. 
HROTSVITHA of GANDER3SHEIM. By W. H. Hupson. 

THE EARLY LIFE of THOMAS WOLSEY. By T. W. CAMERON. 
THE GREAT CONDE. By J. BRECK PERKINS. 


2. Notes and Documents by Gudbrand Vigfusson, J. H. Round, 8, R- 
Gardiner, Major Koss, G. Nutt, Reginald F, D. Palgrave, KF. N- 
Thorpe, and W.H. Bullock-Hall. 


3. Reviews of Books. 4, List of Historical Books recently published. 
5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


Price 5s. 


- 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF LADY GEORGIANA 


FULLERTON. 

From the French of Madame AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 
By the Rev. Father COLERIDGE. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


THE SEVERN TUNNEL, 
ITS CONSTRUCTION AND DIFFICULTIES. 
By the Constructor, T. A. WALKER. 


In 1 vol., royal 8vo, 25s., with a Jarge number of Plans 
_and Illustrations, 


NOW READY. 
WORD PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS 
WRITERS. 
From the Pages of Contemporary Authors. 


Edited by MABEL E. WOTTON. 
In large crown S8v0, ' 78. 6d. 6d. 
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NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


NOW READY. 


ANTOINETTE. 
Ins vols, crown 8v0 


NOW READY. 


A MODERN BRIGAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BAYLE’S 
ROMANCE,” &c. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 





NOW READY. 


THE REBEL ROSE. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


NOW ‘READY. 


IN HOT HASTE. 
By MARY E. HULLAH. 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


A NEW EDITION ALSO NOW READY OF 


MAJOR AND MINOR, 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “Thirlby Hall,’ &c. 
_ih 1 vol., crown 8v0, 68 6s. 


Mrs.Henry Wood's Novels, 


A NEW SERIAL ISSUE of Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S 
NOVELS is in course of Publication. 

Each Volume is printed from new type, in crown 8vo 
size, and bound in scarlet cloth and lettered on 
the side, and will be sold separately. The 
published price is 3s. 6d. 

The following are NOW READY, and will be 


followed by the remaining volumes of Mrs. Wood’s 
Works at intervals of One Month :— 


EAST LYNNE. THE SHADOW OF 


THECHANNINGS. ASHLYDYAT. 
MRS. HALLIBUR- LORD OAKBURN’S 
TON’S TROUBLES. DAUGHTERS. 


VERNER’S PRIDE 
READY, on the 16th Inst., 


ROLAND YORKE. 


In1 Vol., crown mn. 80, 3s. 6d. 


N.B.—Entire sets of the present Six-Shilling Edition 
of Mrs HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS can also ba 
obtained in crown Svo, cloth, 28 Volumes, 8 Guineas (or 
any Volume separately). 


Ricuarp Bentizy & Son, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





F. V. WHITE & COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE SUMMER NUMBER_OF 


LONDON SOCIETY: 


A ae | omen gS Price One Shilling. 
At all Newsag *, & 








Ce 
t the foll Aut 
Mrs. CROKER Vanthse of ** Proper Pride,” &c. ure H. LOVETT CAME. 
RON—Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD—Mrs. PRICE (Author of *‘ Who is 
a ge ‘\—Lady WILDE—Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER—The Hon. Mrs. 
W. CHETWYND—Lady DUFFUS HARDY—EFFIE RALEIGH—ELLA 
HEPWORTH DIXON—ANNIE THOMAS—ard A. T. RAIKES, 


Miss Braddon’s New Three-Volume Novel, “‘THE FATAL THREE,” 
commenced in the February Number. 


JULY NUMBER_OF 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


Price ls. At al! Newsagents’, Booksellers’, &c. 
Containing Contributions by_the eee. Authors 
Miss BRADDON RITA”. —Mrs. BIGG WITHER—H. * GHARTRES 
(Author of “ Kiag Solomon’s Wives "—Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD—Mrs. 
HUMPHRY, &c. Also an Article on ‘*‘ LOPE DE VEGA and CERVANTE 8,” 
by JOSEPH FORSTER, 
Vol L., handsomely bound in gilt cloth, gilt edges, &c., price 10s, 6d. 
Also Sen for Binding, 24. each (at all | Bookse llers’). 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ — ge lis, in paper cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


BOOTLES’ CHILDREN. By the Author 
of **Bootles’ Baby,” *‘Mignon’s Secret,” “*Mignon’s Husband,” &c. 
With Ilustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 

**Is most readable.”—Newcastle Courant. 
‘* Pleasant volume,...All the humour, simplicity, and me character- 
istic of the author’s style are found in ‘ Bootles’ Childro: 
Dundee Courier. 


At all Booksellers’ and eam | in paper oe! ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
ECOND EDITION 0 


A GLORIOUS GALLOP. By Mrs. 


EDWARD KENNARD, Author of ‘* The Girl in the Brown Habit,” &c. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE MYSTERY ofa TURKISH BATH 


By “ RITA,” Author of “* Dame Durden,” 
** Mysticism aud sensationalism are happily ‘blended in the tale. ‘ Rita’ 
has told her story with considerable spirit.”— World. 
Py SAMUEL a gt ahs gd moan. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. “By the 


Author of ** Modern Science and Modern Thought,” &c. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 


THE HON. MRS. VEREKER. By the 


Author of ee * **Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c. 2 vols. 
Y LADY DUFFUS HARDY, 


A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. By 


the Author of ‘Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice,” ‘In Sight of Land,” &c. 
vols, 

















BY MRS, HOUSTOUN. 


HIS BESETTING SIN. By the Author 


of ‘* Recommended to M arcy,” ** Barbara’s Warning,” &c. 3 vols. 
**In ‘His Besetting Sin’ Mrs. Houstoun proves that she retains the power 
which gained such a wide popularity fcr ‘* kecommended to Mer erey 
or 
** A novel in which so much of human nature lies under each eas 
is the case with Mrs. Houstoun’s new novel, cannot fail to excite an absorb- 
ing interest in its readers. Her di amatis persone are made to live, act, 
aud speak with an easy but forcible realism that is quite outside the power 
of the majority of writers.. +-The author bas always shown herself a bril- 
liant and facile writer, but in‘ His Besetting Sin’ she displays more serious 
qualities. A distinct progress is evinced in its wider grasp of character and 
greater power of mae "— Morning Post. 


Y FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


GENTLEMAN and COURTIER. By 


the Author of ** My Sister the Actress,” &c. 3 vols. 
** The style is fluent, and the narrative does not halt.’ ao thenaeum. 
“Written in a manner that arrests and retains the attention. 
Morning Post 

** Another clever and very readable novel..... One entire ly free from mor- 
bidity or any but the most wholesome sort of interest.....Miss Marryat has 
the pen ef a. ready writer, and her characters are elw: ays natural.e.. «In her 
story the author is distinctly unconventional.,..Is told by the author in her 
best style, interspersed with as much humour as so pretty and pathetic a 
story will legitimately bear. To say that ‘Gentleman and Courtier’ is emi- 
nently readable, is only to repeat a conventional truism. It is more than 
thir. It is a wholesome book, written from the heart, and will, or at ull 
eyents should, find hosts of sympathetic ee *—Pump Court. 


BY SUSAN MORL 


DOLLY LORAINE. By ‘the Author of 


* Aileen Ferrers, **Corbies Pool,” “* Margaret Chetwynd.” 2 vols. 
*** Dolly Loraine’ is a brizht, pleasant novel. . 
ing, bright, and re character,’ *—Guardian. 


Y *PEREGRINATOR.” 


A FLIGHT “to FLORIDA. 2 vols. 


** * Peregrinator’ writes of the fascinations of Florida with the enthusiasm 
of Mayue Reid, but in a more chasteved style. He is full of almost Handy 
Andy animal spirits; indeed, some of the practical jokes played on a 
certain Mr. Williams are spoi led by horseplay. The ps ASIAgES in the first 
volume between Glendinning and Raby, whose courtehip is of the Benedick 


.- Dolly Bersclt i is a charm. 


and Beatrice sort, are well sear esi and shew ‘* Perezrinator’ to be pos- 
sessed of a sunny humour.”—Academy. 
3¥ A. N. HOMER. 


THE WOMAN HE LOVED. 3 vols. 


£100 ,000 versus GHOSTS. 2 vols. 


One Volume Novels at all Booksellers? and Bookstalls. 
BY Mis, ALEXANDEK FRASER, 


SHE CAME BETWEEN. By the 


Authr of ‘A Professional Beauty,” “ The Last Drawing Kocm,” &e. 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 

“A work whieh will acd considera 2ly to the writer's repu' ation as a 

clever story-te ler. Gives admirable proof of Mrs. Fraser's powers as a 


novelist.”—John Bull. 
° BY pons a ROBERTS, BART.—Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
CURB and SNAFFLE. By the Author 


of **dn the Shires,” ** Modern War,” &c. 


F.V. Wuire & Co,, 31, Southampton-street,Strand. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES 
of a HOUSE-BOAT, 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“* There is a great deal that is very pleasant and even charming in ‘The 
Strange Adventures of a House-Boat.’.... Mr. Black’s style is as good as 
ever, and in Welcome contrast to the shambling periods of many of his 





“Those in search of a good novel, full of pleasant pictures of men 
women, and things, may be safely referred to Mr. William Black’s three 


volumes,’ '—Daily Telegraph. 
“Itis doubtful whether to any of Mr. Black’s novels there can be 
justly applied the epithet ‘delightful’ as to his * Strange Adventures of r 


House-Boat.’”—Morning Post. 


NOW READY, Price 2 


DIRECTORY and LIST of PRODUCTS 
of the CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES of the GER- 
MAN EMPIRE, Edited by OTTO WENZEL, 
General Secretary of the Society for the Protection 
of Geman Chemical Industries. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


AMERICAN FISHES: a Popular 


Treatise upon the Game and Food Fishes ot N —_ 
America, with especial Reference to Habits 
Methods of Capture. N GOODE, 
pg pr nang: A Boater of the Zoological Society 
f London, Member of the National Fish Culture 
haneaiethe of Great Britain, late United States 
Commissioner of Fisheries, &c., &¢. With numerous 
Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 248, 


THE LAND of RUBENS: a Companion 

for atees to Belgium. By CONRAD BUSKEN 

Translated from the Dutch and Edited by 

AUBERT D. VAN DAM, Author of ‘‘ Famous 

Bohemians,” ** Genius en Négligé,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** An excellent translation of the highly intellectual and scholarly work 
of Conrad Busken Huet. Intending tourists in Belgium will miss a good 
deal if they do not take this book with them in their rambles.” 
Manchester Examiner. 











THE PHYSICAL CULTURE of 


WOMEN: Lecture delivered at the Parkes 
Museum of H. giene, March 15, and at shee Boclety 
of Arts, Ap 25, 1888, by Miss CHREIMA 
Published by request. Crown 8vo. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
SKETCHES of HOSPITAL LIFE. By 


_HON NC OR MORTEN. Crown 8vo, paper covers. 


THE NURSING RECORD: 


A JOURNAL FOR NURSES AND A CHRONICLE OF 
Hospital AND INSTITUTION NEWS, &c. 


EVERY THURSDAY. TWOPENCE. 


In the interests of a most important profession which 
is daily increasing in numbers and popularity, it has 
been found necessary, in order to secure the full and 
proper representation of the views and claims of those 
asscciated with Nursing Work, to establish THE NURS- 
ING RECORD, a Journal which shall in every way faith- 
fuily and unreservedly express the opinions and main- 
tain the views of the class it is intended to support. 


The Special Objects of THE NURSING RECORD are: 


1. To deal with matters relating to the Nursing pro- 
fession, more especially those concerning its advance- 
ment and consolidation.—2. To protect the general 
interests of Nurses, and to promote their a 
and improvement. — 8. To introduce opinion an 
criticism upon all subjects associated with Nursing 
Work.—4. To offer active assistance in the promotion 
and support of any movement calculated to be of 
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LITERATURE. 


“Great Writers.”—Victor Hugo. 
Marzials. (Walter Scott.) 


Mr. Mazzrats has told his story very well. His 
narrative of the poet’s life is clear and concise, 
emphasising the important, passing lightly 
over the unessential, with fine literary instinct. 
The criticism, too, is, on the whole, apprecia- 
tive and discriminating ; but here, of course, 
we are on more debateable ground. Mr. 
Marzials, for instance, demurs when it is 
asserted that in Hugo we have a second 
Shakspere. Now if this denial be based 
upon the plays alone, I am at one with him; 
though, perhaps, no amusement is more idle 
than that of classing artists in a supposed 
order of merit, like a pack of schoolboys. 
Yet, while ‘‘ Le Roi s’amuse,”’ and ‘‘ Marion 
de Lorme”’ are great plays, perhaps they are 
rather to be mentioned with the best work of 
Webster and Marlowe than with the best 
work of Shakspere; and the other plays 
seem to me inferior to these. But ‘‘Le Roi 
s’amuse,”’ powerful and poetical as it is, as 
well as admirable for concentration and 
effectiveness, has, I think, a certain Eliza- 
bethan insanity, a convulsive crudity of 
insufficiently moralised horror and suffering, 
which prevents it from attaining the highest 
place in art. ‘*Hernani,” ‘Ruy Blas,” 
‘* Lucrezia Borgia,” are chiefly remarkable as 
firstrate melodrama, for striking situations, and 
great passages. That these poetical firstfruits 
of the new romantic movement are finer than 
the masterpieces of the classical French 
theatre, than Racine, Corneille, Moliére, 
appears to me a perfectly untenable position ; 
ani I am entirely at one with Mr. Marzials in 
the true and excellent remarks he makes 
about the latter. Too much cant has already 
been talked about their alleged academic 
coldness. They are strong, and warm with 
humanity, for all their reserve and noble 
form. But then, not the plays only, but the 
romances also of Hugo should be put in as 
evidence. For these are essentially dramatic ; 
and through them, unless I mistake, does the 
neo-romantic impulse find its proper modern 
consummation in profuse luxuriance and lovely 
riot, and exbale its own full idiosyncrasy of 
perfume. I confess I should be sorry to 
have to weigh in my poor balance Fuust 
Les Misérables, Consuelo, Quatre Vingt Treize, 
The Bride of Lammermoor, Heart of Mid- 
lothian, Esmond, Le Pére Goriot, David 
Copperfield, against ‘* Macbeth,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
or ‘‘King Lear.” Readily do I grant the 
grave defects in Hugo—his almost barbaric 
exuberance of rhetoric and ornament, 
cecasional bombast and lack of concentration, 
inordinate love of imposing, colossal or 
grotesque and lurid effects. But, then, 
surely it is only a temporary, though very 
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general, glamour and enslavement to con- 
ventional opinion that makes us refuse to 
recognise the grave defects, of another 
kind, in our own gteat poet. Is there no 
unseasonable and inappropriate euphuism, 
no occasional lapses and crudity in the 
portraiture there? While for profound and 
various knowledge of human nature, good and 
evil, for sympathy with what is great and noble, 
as well as for humour, tenderness, pathos, sub- 
limity of imagination, invention, delicacy of 
fancy, technical skill, lyrical charm, command 
of language, would it not be difficult to 
adjudge the palm? Jean Valjean, Gilliatt, 
Javert, Gavroche, the Thenardiers, Lantenac, 
Cimourdain, Myriel, and how many more, are 
at the same time salient individualities, and 
monumental types. | Esmeralda, Cosette, 
Marion, Michel Flechard, Josiane are breath- 
ing women; and who has drawn children 
better than Hugo? Not Shakspere certainly. 
Then Hugo was a master of satire, and 
excelled in the presentment of external 
nature in vital interpenetration with human 
nature (7Z'ravailleurs de la Mer)—a peculiarly 
modern gift, which the earlier romantic 
poets could not so fully possess. He was 
author, too, of that grand legendary epic, the 
Legende des Siécles. 

The art of both these great romantic poets 
is non-religious, if compared with the classi- 
cal drama of ancient Greece, or Augustan 
France. To Aeschylus and Sophocles, as to 
Racine, the work of Shakspere or Hugo 
would have appeared a chaos, both aestheti- 
cally and morally. In neither is the Hebraic 
religious element present in any considerable 
degree. Seldom do the gods intervene mani- 
festly to punish vice and reward virtue. There 
is comparatively little of divine Nemesis. 
For in Christian art that is rather relegated 
to the after world. The towers of Siloam 
seldom fall upon the right people, either 
with our play or in real life. And yet in 
truth this chaos is only apparent. Our poets 
have a more complex aesthetic unity, a subtle 
spiritual «afapors, and even a final, far-off 
reconciliation, though more vaguely suggested. 
Triboulet and Lucretia are moralised and 
redeemed by a touch of hum-aity. Poor 
mad Lear agonises indeed ; but he was surely 
as foolish and insolently rash from the 
beginning as ever was Oedipus in Sophocles ; 
and there is a dawn of hope for him at last, 
when he turns in the confusion of his mind 
to wronged Cordelia; Cordelia herself feels it 
in her agony. And though they suffer, the 
aureole of saintly martyrdom is visibly around 
Desdemona, Cordelia, Valjean, and Gilliatt, 
the hero going to death, while his mistress 
and her lover pass by to happiness. Even 
Romeo and Juliet die when their love is 
purest, unfaded, untarnished, unpolluted— 
which is not ill. Now it is rather in this 
higher signification of the term that Hugo 
may be accounted as a ‘‘ prophet” (another 
claim to which his biographer demurs) than 
as mere correct foreteller of future events, 
or advocate of particular political and social 
arrangements; but it is in this more import- 
ant sense also that those whom mankind have 
consented to reverence as ‘sacred writers” 
(and I would include the two earliest Greek 
dramatists in this category) are indeed 
prophets and seers. Only the so-called recent 
‘“‘ naturalistic’ school are verily amenable to 
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the imputation of aesthetic and moral chaos, 
because they leave out the ideal element, 
without which art is no better than a corpse; 
because they have no deep and sincere human 
sympathy, their own humanity being defec- 
tive. But the higher modern art gives the 
education of character through circumstance, 
and the inevitable reaction of character on 
experience, making us love the good, hate the 
evil, pity the feeble and oppressed. 

Victor Hugo was born at Besancon, February 
26, 1802, Hisfather, who called himself Brutus, 
though son of a carpenter, was at this time 
a distinguished officer in the army. He had 
taken a considerable part in the revolutionary 
wars against the royalists in La Vendée; but 
later he served under Napoleon, became a 
general, a — grandee, and governor of the 
Province of Avellino, in Italy, so that his 
wife, the poet’s mother, took precedence of a 
Spanish duchess in Spain, when she and her 
sons (including Victor) went with the military 
convoy to join Col. Hugo at the court of Joseph 
Buonaparte in Madrid, one of them becoming 
a royal page. This mother, on the other hand, 
was an ardent royalist, and rejoiced over the 
restoration of Louis XVIII. Now, here 
comes the question, debated by Mr. Marzials, 
how far one may rely upon the accuracy 
of the poet’s statements concerning him- 
self. Mr. Marzials sums up, in a sense 
unfavourable to Victor Hugo; and he even 
ventures (upon this score of alleged un- 
veracity) to question the dignified claim 
to personal respect which the veteran 
master makes for bimself in a preface to the 
collected edition of his works (p. 208). It is 
a serious charge, and, for my part, I confess 
I do not think it substantiated. Victor Hugo 
was proud that, having been brought up an 
aristocrat and a religionist, he had emanci- 
pated himself from that which he came to 
regard in later years as political and religious 
obscurantism. Well, whatever his ancestry 
may have been, I think most readers will 
conclude, even from the brief account here 
given of the poet’s youth, that his education 
and surroundings were decidedly aristocratic. 
Moreover, he was trained for awhile in a 
Spanish school kept by monks, and for some- 
time by a priest, one Lariviere, who, though, 
indeed, unfrocked during the Reign of Terror, 
and frightened into marriage with his cook, 
need not, therefore, have renounced all his own 
private religious convictions. And whether 
Mr. Marzials is right or not in concluding, 
with M. Bird, that the poet’s ancestors had 
nothing in common with the noble family of 
Hugo, the poet himself, as well as his father, 
may quite honestly have thought otherwise. 

His mother, a woman of strong character, 
became everything to the boy when his 
father appears to have cast him adrift, on his 
resolving to devote himself to literature ; and 
she, as I said, was an ardent royalist. 
After their return to Paris, Mdme. Hugo 
lived with her sons in a house surrounded 
by a beautiful garden, in which were 
some ruins of an old convent called the 
Feuillantines. To the children this was a 
very fairyland of romance. Here Victor’s 
godfather, Gen. Lahorie, was in hiding, being 
sought for his participation in Moreau’s con- 
spiracy against Napoleon. Here the boy 


read Tacitus with his godfather, who told him 
stories of battie and adventure, and imbued 
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him, the poet tells us, with that love of 
liberty which damed forth in later years. 
Here, too, he played with his future bride, 
little Adéle Foucher, with whom he fell in 
love very early, whom, with the determination 
that characterised him, he resolved, in face of 
all obstacles, to marry, and whom in 1822 he 
married. She made him a faithful and ad- 
mirable wife, sharing his exile at Guernsey, 
after the usurpation of Napoleon ITI., which 
he punished so terribly in the Chdtiments and 
Napoléon le Petit. M. Asseline, her cousin, 
indeed gives a pathetic picture of her in the 
autumn of her days at Hauteville House, 
Guernsey, left at home when her husband 
and sons were gone to dine with Mdme. 
Drouet, between whom and Victor Hugo there 
was an ardent friendship, which lasted even 
into the winter of his days, after poor Adéle 
was gone. Ah! but life is full of that kind 
of pathos, prodigal of such meanderings, trans- 
formations, declensions. Yet shall the poor 
little human heart not prove large enough to 
hold more than one strong, true affection— 
one love—without inconstancy? And both 
women were noble, magnanimous, generous ; 
as was the man also, whatever may have been 
his faults. Mdme. Hugo, within a year of 
her death and almost blind, writes: ‘‘ My 
husband is leaving Brussels the day after 
to-morrow. He is young, and of exceptional 
strength; he is happy, and covered with 
glory, which is my greatest joy.” There was 
a period of extreme poverty for the young man, 
like that of Marius in the Misérables ; but he 
worked hard to support his child-wife and 
the family that soon came. A chequered life 
of sorrow and joy was his. He lost his 
beloved daughter, Leopoldine Vacquerie, who 
was drowned in the Seine by the capsizing 
of a sailing boat, with her husband, in 
1843. The Contemplations are redolent with 
memories of her. Another daughter became 
divided from him by insanity. He lost his 
Adéle in 1868 at Brussels, and his son Charles, 
who died suddenly in a cab, at Bordeaux, 
while coming to dine with his father after 
the poet’s return from exile on the fall of 
Napoleon. His long years of exile were sad 
enough; but he spent them in hard work, 
in ‘contemplating the sea” from his 
window, and in vigorous walks ; feeding poor 
children, doing many generous and kindly 
deeds; finally, writing some of his greatest 
works—the Travailleurs de la Mer, that 
sublime epic of Man subduing Nature, 
the Misérables, Quatre Vingt Treize, and the 
Chatiments. Yet one disappointment he 
never knew, the lot of so many sons of 
genius—good work done without apprecia- 
tion, encouragement, or adequate remune- 
ration. He began to write poetry even at 
school, and as a lad of fifteen received 
commendation from the Academy. Yet, like 
our Byron, he was a king among boys, as 
afterwards among men, “ drinking delight of 
battle with his peers.” In an early ode he 
tells us how his cradle had often rested on a 
drum, how water from the brook was brought 
to his childish lips in a helmet, how the 
glorious tatters of some worn-out flag were 
wrapped around him in his sleep. He began 
asa classic of the classics; and in a paper 
started by himself and his brother he told us 
that ‘‘the plays of Shakspere and Schiller 
only differ from those of Corneille and Racine in 





that they are more faulty”! He accepted a 
pension from Louis XVIII., was made knight 
of the legion of honour by Charles X., and a 
peer of France by Louis Philippe. After the 
fall of Louis Philippe, he addressed the people 
in favour of the regency of the Duchess of Or- 
leans. But subsequently he became a moderate 
republican. Can a man serve his country 
only under one régime, and may not his 
opinions on political details change with large 
alterations in the surrounding mental atmos- 
phere? Yet where principle was concerned 
he was unalterable, haughtily refusing to profit 
by the amnesty offered to exiles by Louis 
Napoleon and return to France. His con- 
version to very radical views seems to have 
been effected by the shameful extinction of 
Roman liberty under the triumvirate on the 
part of the French Republic, and confirmed 
by the usurpation of one who had been his 
friend. Victor Hugo took an active part in 
opposition to the coup d’état (see 1’ Histoire 
dun Crime, &c.), and affirms that M. Pietri 
offered a Jarge reward for his capture. Mr. 
Marzials, and others, deny it; but he at least 
offers no proof that the poet did not believe 
it, nor even that the fact was otherwise. It 
is quite possible that Hugo did love to sur- 
round himself and his circumstances with a 
halo of romance ; for we note his bias toward 
the wonderful, colossal, adventurous, every- 
where; and there may have been, as with 
Byron, a disposition to mystify. One remem- 
bers the combat of Gilliatt with the octopus 
(though the master told me he had himself 
seen an enormous octopus in a Sark cave), 
Gwymplaine in the House of Lords, Quasimodo 
on the towers of Notre Dame, the Dumasian 
adventures of Valjean. Yet the prosaic 
Horace Walpole was hardly justified in con- 
cluding from the black letter ‘‘ forgeries” 
of Chatterton to his ‘‘ more facile imitation of 
promissory notes.” Clough, in a line of the 
‘‘Bothie,” deals more sympathically with 
such a temperament. Mr. Marzials, I think, 
exaggerates the idea in its application to 
Hugo. But his political testament—distin- 
guished by extreme moderation of tone, as 
well as by artistic perfection—is rather to be 
found in Quatre Vingt Treize than in a few 
excited and casual speeches. The famous 
campaign anent ‘‘Hernani” in 1830 is well 
narrated over again by Mr. Marzials. In 
drama, Hugo has all the honour of enthroning 
the romantic art of Shakspere among his 
countrymen. 

He returned to Paris in 1871, and encou- 
raged his compatriots during the siege by his 
cheerful courage, exhorting them to persevere 
in their gallant resistance. Little Georges 
and Jeanne, his grandchildren, lived with 
him, and great was his anxiety when the 
privations told on Jeanne’s health. How 
beautifully hashe written about these children ! 
He was never old in spirit, though he lived 
to be eighty-three. On the top of an omnibus 
without a great coat, going up in a balloon, 
making excursions about Paris, he is frolic- 
some and delighted with everything, like a 
boy. On May 13, 1885, he died, his last 
word, his last conscious act, being for his 
grandchildren. And we all recollect what 
a funeral his countrymen gave him ! 

Who will cast the first stone? He had 
faults. Sometimes he “posed.” At one 
point or another, what amount of genius 





(which, by itself, even weakens) may enable 
@ man or woman to escape the malicious, 
ironical, impish taint of human inferiority— 
shall we say, folly? The wise andkindly may 
regard these signs and symbols of our common 
humanity in no ungenerous temper, with a 
certain pitying, amused, affectionate tolerance 
rather. Somebody has said how fortunate we 
are in having few details about the private 
life of Shakspere—fortunate, yes, if we are 
‘‘ valets ” to our “‘ heroes”’; otherwise perhaps 
hardly. Mr. Marzialsisnone. He is tolerant 
and reverent. Hugo’s theatricality, he admits, 
was only superficial. These all have their 
‘‘ treasure in earthen vessels.’”?’ Ah! and most 
of us have so much earthen vessel, so little 
treasure! Well, when I had the honour 
of being presented to the master in the 
Avenue d’Eylau, where he latterly lived, I 
noticed that the room was hung with gorgeous 
hangings of crimson, brocaded velvet and gold, 
and that the only thing in form of a statue or 
bust was a statuette of the poet himself. 
But this, of course, was not his private room ; 
and what impressed me far more was the 
master’s unaffected, unassuming, and genial 
cordiality, the rare charm of his manner. He 
neither preached nor soliloquised, moreover, 
but conversed. This ruler over hearts and 
minds was possessed of an ability to set loyal 
and devoted subjects at their ease, which 
many merely hereditary monarchs might envy. 
All who came in contact with him (Charles 
Dickens among the number) testify to his 
singular personal charm; and the old man’s 
face was magnificent. Ropren Noet. 
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Icelandic Sagas. Edited by Gudbrand Vig- 
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Chronicles of Robert of Brunne. 
Fred. J. Furnivall. In 2 vols. 


A coop many years have passed since the 
work was undertaken of editing and trans- 
lating the Icelandic documents which relate 
to the history of the United Kingdom, and 
the results have hitherto been meagre in 
quantity, however excellent the quality of 
the product. We are still waiting for instal- 
ments of a translation of the Sagas which 
relate to the settlements and descents of the 
Northmen, and it will be acknowledged that 
the public may reasonably expect as much 
assistance in dealing with Icelandic texts as 
the rules of the Treasury and the Master of 
the Rolls will allow. 

Mr. QGudbrand Vigfiisson has now pro- 
duced two volumes of very high authority 
and value, of which the first deals chiefly 
with the history of the Orkneys before they 
were united to Scotland, and the other with 
the long reign of Haco Haconson, the great 
patron of trade and intercourse between 
England and Norway. The Orkney Saga, 
itself a compilation from many sources, is 
supplemented by the addition of several 
appendices, containing various accounts of the 
life and miracles of St. Magnus, the great 
earl, who is now best known as the patron of 
Kirkwall Cathedral; and a few additional 
pieces of Icelandic origio, which relate, in 
some measure, to the Orkneys, but are 
scarcely to be regarded as serious history. 
Among these is an extract from the popular 
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Nial’s Saga, characterised by Mr. Vigfisson 
as ‘‘the kind of stuff with which later com- 
pilers filled out the older Sagas.” Other ex- 
tracts are taken from the story of Brian 
Boroimhe, who fell at Clontarf in the year 
1014; the curious tale of Helge and the Wolf; 
a semi-mythological rendering of the circum- 
stances attending the Battles of Stamford 
Bridge and Hastings; and a dubious life of 
Edward the Confessor, with some account of 
the Norman Conquest and an extraordinary 
story of the foundation of an English colony 
in the Black Sea, for which Sigurd, Earl of 
Gloucester, procured bishops from Hungary, 
and where his followers founded a New 
London and a New York. 

The importance of the volume lies in the fact 
that we have, for the first time, a complete text 
of the great Orkney Saga or history of the 
Men of Orkney. Mr. Vigfisson tells us that 
as early as 1859 he prepared a text with the 
help of all the materials at Copenhagen, and 
that it was printed “ with translations facing 
it.” It is to this unpublished work that the 
references are made in the Oxford Icelandic 
dictionary. It is to be hoped that the trans- 
lation will soon appear, to the relief of those 
who have to pick out bits of the history from 
the Lives of the Kings in Laing’s and 
Peringskiold’s editions, from the abridged 
history of Torfscus, or from the Edinburgh 
version of the work of the learned ‘‘ Jonas 
Joneus.”” About the year 1866 Mr. Vigfiis- 
son found reason to believe that the author of 
the Lexicon Runicum must have had before 
him a fuller and better text of the ‘‘ Ear!s’s 
Saga’? than had ever been known in this 
country. Some time afterwards he found a 
Swedish MS., which turned out to be a trans- 
lation of one of his texts when it had been ina 
more perfect condition, and in 1874 he worked 
carefully through it at Stockholm. The rest 
must be told in his own words: 


“In August of that year I visited the library 
at Upsala. The Islandica were kindly brought 
out for me to see. I turned over several till I 
came to a little book in the hand of Magnus 
Olafson, and discovered in it several full ex- 
tracts from the lost larla Saga, from which the 
Lexicon Runicum had got its brief citations. I 
copied all there was; and had the happiness a 
few hours later of telling my friend, Prof. 
Carl Sise, that I had discovered a new Ice- 
landic text, the very existence of which was 
not suspected, . . . Considering the amount of 
new and valuable material that I had thus col- 
lected, the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury were pleased, on the recom- 
mendation of the Master of the Rolls, to agree 
to a proposal that the unissued work then 
standing in type should be cancelled. Since 
then I have wrought out the revised text which 
is printed in this volume.” 


_ Another very valuable part of the introduc- 
tion contains an account of the great Flatey 
Book, which contains the greater part of 
what is known about the older history of that 
“Outer or Colonial Scandinavia,” of which 
the Orkneys and Faroe Islands, and even 
Greenland and ‘‘ Vineland the Fair,” may be 
counted as portions. The authorship and 
date are fixed, and the mode of its compila- 
tion explained. The work was due to the 
energy of one John Thordsson, who employed 
the scribes John and Magnus to make an 
eneyclopaedic compilation out of a whole 
library of valuable MSS. The work as at 





first undertaken was ended in 1387—the date 
usually assigned for its commencement—and 
was supplemented by a few excerpts of 
annals ending in 1394, and by a large addi- 
tion of Kings’ Lives in a much later genera- 
tion. With the exception of the scribe who 
filled in the gaps in 1498, Mr. Vigfisson 
thinks that no one saw the book for 250 
years. After referring to the value of the 
originals from which it was compiled, he 
states his belief that they have all been 
lost. 


‘‘Though I believe I have had in my hands 
every scrap of the Old Norse or Icelandic 
vellum-writing existing in Scandinavia, I have 
never been able to identify a scrap of the 
material they used ; nay more, I never remem- 
ber having found a line in the well-known 
hand of either John or Magnus, though it is 
not probable that the Flatey Book was their 
first or only work. So great has been the 
destruction of MSS.” 


The subject is interesting in many ways. 
There is a controversy, for example, whether 
Columbus may not have learned the contents 
of the book, including the legends of the fair 
countries beyond Greenland, when he visited 
Iceland in a Bristol merchant-ship, and met 
Bishop Magnus of Skalholt. Some think that 
the bishop may have had the book in his 
possession when he was abbot of Helgafell; 
and it seems probable, at any rate, that he 
would be acquainted with its principal 
contents. Another story on which one would 
like more light is the tradition of the Orkney 
earls hunting reindeer in Scotland in the 
twelfth century. Mr. Magnisson took the 
scribe as saying that ‘it was the custom for 
the earls nearly every summer to go over into 
Caithness, and then up into the woods to 
hunt red-deer or reindeer”; and he doubted 
whether the writer of the Saga knew that 
the animals were different. Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins thought that the passage indicates 
that the two animals existed in the district 
together, but considered that the pastures of 
the reindeer must have been almost appro- 
priated by its more vigorous rival. Mr. 
Vigfisson appears to be satisfied that the 
story relates to both kinds of deer, and 
refers the reader to Dr. Smith’s paper read 
before the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

The second volume consists of less in- 
teresting materials, or of such as seem, at any 
rate, to have little concern with English 
affairs. The reign of Haco, who died at 
Kirkwall in 1263, was chiefly concerned 
with the conquest of Iceland, which brought 
him, no doubt, into contact with English 
commerce. Mr. Vigfiisson has given a 
dispiriting account of the period in his Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale. The kings, including 
Haco, were (as he contends) mere impostors 
set up from time to time by warring factions. 
Haco survived through nearly half a century 
in the struggle against a crowd of rival 
pretenders. It is admitted that he at last 
restored the country to peace and prosperity ; 
but we are told that he only gained “a 
hollow pasteboard glory.” It certainly seems 
to have been hardly worth while to edit the 
story of his life with such pains and labour. 
The text is recovered by means of an elaborate 
comparison of a number of MS. abridgments, 
made probably by Icelanders for the use of 
Norwegian nobles. In dealing with them, 





Mr. Vigfiisson has made the curious discovery 
that the process of abbreviation was constantly 
carried out ‘in a rough mechanical way,” 
passages being omitted and whole sentences 
suppressed without much other alteration of 
the words. Towards the end of his task each 
scribe seems to have flagged, and to have 
contented himself with ‘a brief bald narra- 
tive,” so that, as Mr. Vigfisson points out, 
there are as many abridgments as narratives : 


‘‘ Just as one must often put together two or 
three clipped and shorn coins to get the full 
image and superscription, so one must put 
together as many abridged and curtailed texts 
as are preserved, to get at the full phrasing of 
the architype.” 

The most important of the addenda consist 
of newly discovered fragments of the lost 
Saga of King Magnus, carried down to the 
year 1276, whereby the text as edited by 
Peringskiold is considerably altered. The 
appendix also contains a life of St. Dunstan, 
compiled by an Icelandic monk in the four- 
teenth century, which is here printed for the 
first time. Mr. Vigfisson offers no criticism 
on its contents, but offers it ‘‘as an adjunct 
to the body of lives of St. Dunstan, printed 
in this series in 1874 by Dr. Stubbs, now 
Bishop of Chester.’? The rest of the appendix 
consists of certain Icelandic Annals, ending 
in 1430, which are noteworthy, as Mr. Vig- 
fiisson points out, because they are passing 
into the shape of chronicles “ like the latter 
part of the Laudian MS. of the English 
Chronicle,” and also because they record 
events noticed by no other native authority. 
This, he points out, for the period 1395-1430 
is the sole Icelandic history. 


‘‘ Where it ceases there is no more historical 
writing for more than 160 years. It is, there- 
fore, the last example of a school of historians 
that begins with Are three centuries back. It 
is also germane to the main object of these 
volumes—the illustration of British History— 
inasmuch as it preserves the only Icelandic 
record of the English fifteenth-century trade, 
from 1413 to 1430, during one generation.” 


The public will not grudge Mr. Vigfisson 

the publication of his short and simple annals. 
But what are we to say about the Chronicle 
of Robert of Brunne, edited by Mr. Furnivall, 
which stands as the latest addition to the list 
of mediaeval chronicles and memorials. The 
House of Commons having resolved to recom- 
mend a convenient edition of the works of 
our ancient historians, the Master of the 
Rolis submitted a plan for publishing ‘‘ the 
ancient chronicles and memorials of the 
United Kingdom,” preference being given to 
those of which the MSS. were unique, or the 
materials of which would “help to fill up the 
blanks in English history.”” But, when we 
turn to an apparently official description of 
these handsome volumes, we find the follow- 
ing brief notice : 
‘‘ Robert of Brunne, or Bourne, co. Lincoln, 
was a member of the Gilbertine Order estab- 
lished at Sempringham: his Chronicle is de- 
scribed by its editor as a work of fiction, a 
contribution not to English history, but to the 
history of English.” 

Robert-Manning, or Robert de Brunne, ‘‘ the 
patriarch of the new English,” did, in fact, 
write a version of the Manuel des Peachiez, 
which was in one sense a history, or rather 
a view, of the social condition of the English 
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as they had been under Edward I., and as 
they were at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. A delightful review or abstract of 
this work is to be found in Mr. Furnivall’s 
introduction to the Chronicle; but the last- 
named book is only a history in the sense that 
it is a translation of the old legends first 
collected by Geoffrey of Monmouth. We 
have the descent of King Locrine from Noah, 
the mediaeval tale of Troy, and the wander- 
ings of Brutus. After the arrival in Britain, 
the story proceeds in the words of Wace, 
‘‘ with a bit from Bede here and there, from 
Langtoft and Geoffrey of Monmouth,” till the 
first part of the Chronicle ends. Langtoft’s 
French Chronicle, edited by Mr. Wright, 
appeared in the Rolls Series in 1868. The 
first part has been included in the series for 
various reasons, “ because it was in name a 
chronicle,” and ‘because, the second part 
being so widely known, the first was, of 
course, often asked for and wanted,” and 
because the authorities thought ‘‘ that, among 
so much worthless repetition in Latin as the 
Rolls Series must of necessity contain, there 
might well be one rendering of our early 
historic legends in useful English ”; perhaps, 
ac Mr. Furnivall suggests, it was desired to 
give ‘‘a lift by the way” to the students of 
the history of English words and syntax. 
From this point of view the public may be 
congratulated on having an interesting addition 
to the work of the English Text, Chaucer, and 
New Shakspere societies. Mr. Furnivall 
encourages a hope that the other MS. of the 
Chronicle, with which this edition does not 
deal at large, may be printed by the same 
editor for the Extra Series of the English 
Text Society; and in that case we may 
expect that the questions as to language and 
dialect, which cannot be fully dealt with in 
the volumes before us, will be settled by the 
discussion and comparison of the two versions 
of the chronicle. CHartes Enron. 








TWO BOOKS RELATING TO SPATN, 


Select Plays of Calderon. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes, by Norman Maccoll. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Etudes sur 0 Espagne. 


( Par A. Morel-Fatio. 
1*° Série. 


(Paris: Vieweg.) 
So far ar I know, Mr. Maccoll’s is the first 
edition of ‘a Spanish author that has been 
published in England with all the apparatus 
—introductions, arguments, notes grammatical, 
philological, and elucidatory, various readings 
and cenjectural emendations—which we are 
accustomed to look for in an edition of a 
Greek or Roman classic. We cannot but 
welcome such an attempt. In England the 
study of Spanish (with the exception of Cer- 
vantes) has been regarded too much as the 
amusement of amateurs. We rejoice to see it 
here undertaken in a more scientific spirit. I 
do not know how far the choice of these 
particular plays has been decided by the pro- 
gramme of the Oxford Taylorian scholurship, 
which is this year devoted to Spanish. Be 
this as it may, the ‘act will not detract from 
the permanent value of Mr. Maccoll’s attempt. 
Ican regard this work, excelient as it is, 
only as a tentative, and not as a definitive, 
edition. Mr. Maccoll leans too much on Dr. 
Krenkel’s editions of these plays. From 


them he has got much that is valuable— 
especially the numerous references, citations, 
and illustrations of meaning from other plays 
of Calderon, and of contemporary Spanish 
dramatists. These alone suffice to make the 
work worthy of the attention of the student. 
The grammatical notes are generally good, 
and the references for etymologies to Diez 
ard to Dozy are very useful. But, as in all 
such cases, to a fresh reader they appear 
sometimes needless, sometimes lacking where 
he would expect them. To the former class 
belong the note, p. 214, 1.101. ‘‘ Instead of 
y one would expect pero”; but in rapid 
narrative we may say: ‘‘I fired at the bird 
and missed it.’”” Would anyone say that this 
is a use of “and” for “but”? Again, 
p. 414, ll. 727-9. ‘It is hard to say why, 
after using the subjunctive, Calderon should 
use the indicative.” Surely we may say: 
‘‘ Should they find him, they will kill him.” 
And p. 331, 1. 886: ‘‘ Observe the use of the 
masculine otro instead of the feminine otra” ; 
but ‘‘otro” does not refer to mujer, but to 
the gritos in |. 883. Other notes show a 
want of familiarity with actual Spain, and 
with Spanish literature outside the period 
treated of. On p. 64, 1. 217, isa strange 
note on the use of the plain ‘‘ Sefior’’ to the 
sovereign. Mr. Maccoll and the traveller 
whom he cites both overlook the fact that 
the Spaniard in prayer, &c., addresses God as 
Sefior; and he could hardly give a higher 
title to his king. The case is not at all 
parallel to that of “Sir” or ‘ Monsieur.” 
P. 68, 1. 337, the doradas luces opposed to the 
otomanas sombras refer to the gilding and 
lights round the altar contrasted with the 
lack of light and gilding in the mosques. 
In nearly every current description of 
a Roman Catholic religious ceremony the 
flashing of the altar lights from the gilding 
around, outshining the sun’s rays, is dwelt 
upon (p. 71, 1. 448). The salutation ‘‘ Ave 
Maria purisima,’’ with its response, is still 
common in many parts of Spain and Spanish 
America, and is the usual cry of beggars at 
the door of a house. Many an incident might 
have been illustrated from the Romanceros or 
from Coplas, instead of from the more doubtful 
testimony of foreign travellers—e.g., the 
Romance of the Cid beginning ‘‘A concilio 
dentro Roma” would illustrate Spanish pride 
in quarrels for precedence, and ‘la Perfecta 
Casada” of Fr. Luis de Léon the ure of paint 
by Spanish ladies far better than the citations 
given from Mdme. d’Aulnoy. Such short- 
comings are, perhaps, inseparable from a first 
edition, and we do not attach any blame to 
them; but another defect is less excusable. 
Mr. Maccoll has caught from Dr. Krenkel the 
vice of premature conjectural emendation. 
Of all the suggestions in the present volume, 
whether by Dr. Krenkel or by the editor, 
there is scarcely one which would, we think, 
pass muster with a competent native autho- 
rity. Many of them arise from the com- 
mentator’s habit of dealing with separate 
words and lines instead of with the whole 
passage or scene. Spanish authors have a 


habit, when about to play upon a word, of 
using if in an uncommon sense; alone it is 
difficult to understand it, but by reading the 
subsequent passage the meaning becomes clear. 
Again, certain words in Old Spanish have a 





very wide signification—such as prudencia, 





rigor, valor, &c., and these are not to be ex- 
punged or emended because the exact shade 
of significance does not strike the commentator 
at the first glance. It is altogether too early 
for foreign editors to begin the task of emen- 
dation, except in the case of manifest mis- 
prints. These remarks may seem harsh in 
dealing with so praiseworthy an edition ; but 
we must remember that such scholars as 
Ticknor, Bergenroth, Dozy, and Gachard, have 
all come to grief in passages perfectly clear to 
any Spaniard. Easy as the grammar may be, 
the copious vocabulary of the Spanish, and 
the use of it, make the language difficult to 
translate. As M. Morel-Fatio remarks, ‘‘ Le 
drame Espagnol est véritablement intra- 
duisible’’; and again he speaks of ‘‘]’étude 
des livres espagnols du XVII* siécle, si 
hérissés de difficultés de tout genre et qui 
rebutent par leur goit si prononcé de 
terroir.” 

These citations may introduce us to the 
three essays on Spain by M. Morel-Fatio. 
All are excellent ; the first and most generally 
interesting—‘‘ How France has known and 
understood Spain from the Middle Ages to the 
Present Time ”—-might serve as a model for 
a similar essay, and one quite as interesting, in 
the case of England. There was an influence 
of the Spanish drama on England in the days 
of Elizabeth and of James I. as there was on 
France in the days of Corneille. The Spanish 
romanticism of Byron, Lockhart, and even of 
Southey, is not so very different !from that of 
Victor Hugo and the French romantic school. 
If we must, perhaps, assign the prize for 
absurdity and misconception to the French 
tourist in Spain, it is not without hesitation : 
his English rival runs him very close. In the 
second essay on “‘ Lazarillo de Térmes,”’ Mr. 
Morel-Fatio is, I think, more successful in the 
doubts which he throws on the authorship of 
Hurtado de Mendoza than in his attribution 
of the work to either Alonso or Juan de 
Vuldés—two spirits far too refined and delicate, 
dwelling much too apart from the common 
herd, to have penned such a work of realism. 
The third essay on Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas 
is a respectful but unsparing exposure of the 
second-hand sources from which the great 
poet drew the materials for his drama, and of 
his frequent misunderstanding of even these 
French writers on Spain. Like Mr. Maccoll, 
Lord Stanhope, Buckle, and a host of other 
writers, M. Morel-Fatio constantly cites 
from Mdme. d’Aulnoy’s Mémoires. He 
shows, indeed, that she has only pillaged from 
others, and refers to the originals. He allows 
that ‘on n’est impunément auteur de contes 
de fées.” Yet, with all his exposures and 
all his reserves, he still seems to me to give 
too much weight to these memoirs. The 
question is, was Mdme. d’Aulnoy ever in 
Spain at all? And, besides her own in- 
ventions, are the sources from which she 
drew trustworthy? Do they not in many 
cases simply represent court gossip caught up 
by foreigners? No one is more competent 
than M. Morel-Fatio to clear up these 
matters, if only he will do so. For myself, 
I must own to a suspicion that Mdme. 
d’Aulnoy’s Mémoires on the court of Spain of 
Charles II. are worth about as much as, or 
little more, than the Grammont DMe¢moires on 
the court of Charles II. of England. 

WentwortH Wesster. 
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Ireland in ’9&: Sketches of the Principal 
Men of the Time, based upon the Pub- 
lished Volumes and some Unpublished 
MSS. of the late Dr. R. R. Madden. With 
Engraved Portraits and Contemporary 
Illustrations. Edited by J. Bowles Daly, 
LL.D. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Dr. Bowres Daty had a great subject. Dr. 
Madden’s three volumes, published forty-five 
years ago, and the vast mass of his unpub- 
lished MSS., purchased by Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein, were a mine out of which the veriest 
bungler could not help bringing up much 
valuable metal. I do not say Dr. Daly is a 
bungler; far from it. But I do say that the 
ideal epitome of Madden’s Lives of the 
United Irishmen and of his MS. collections 
will be something very different from Jreland 
in ’98. For one thing, Dr. Daly lacks 
arrangement. His second chapter—on secret 
societies—excellent in itself, ought to have 
followed, or to have been incorporated 
in, his introduction; because, while the 
former shows how monstrous was the social 
condition to which the country had been 
reduced and how steady was the endeavour 
of the ascendency to goad it into rebel- 
lion, the latter proves what a farce was 
the parliamentary independence of 782, so 
soon to be followed by the declaration of the 
Volunteers under Lord Charlemont against 
giving the franchise to the Catholics. Dr. 
Daly, however, sandwiches between these 
two closely connected chapters an account of 
Robert Emmett and his pitiable attempt, of 
which it has been truly said ‘“ The apathy of 
the government and the imbecility of the con- 
spirators were worthy of each other.” This, if 
given at all, should have been the last instead of 
the first of his chapters; and it should have 
been ushered in with a few telling paragraphs 
on the temper of the dominant classes after 
’98 which invited a sequel to that rising. 
Instead of this, Dr. Daly gives us a tirade 
against the penal laws, not a whit too strong, 
but surely out of place in 1802, when these 
laws had been considerably mitigated. Then, 
again, it is often hard to tell what is Madden 
and what is not. In the preface Dr. Daly 
assures us that he abandoned the intention of 
quoting Dr. Madden, and that he has merely 
“aimed at giving as representative a sketch 
of the times as is needed.” Itis always well 
that a sketch of any times should be as repre- 
sentative as possible ; and happily in chap. iv. 
our epitomiser gives much of his author’s 
exact words, but the reader ought not to be 
left to find out wherein Dr. Madden’s record 
has been followed and wherein, ‘‘in conse- 
quence of endless iteration and irrelevant 
matter, it has been abandoned.” 

Lastly, Dr. Daly limits himself to Lord 
Edward, A. H. Rowan, Tone, Thomas 
Russell, Dr. M’Neven, and Bartholomew 
Tecling, saying not one word about Orr, 
judicially murdered, if ever there was a 
judieial murder — ‘‘Remember Orr” was 
the rallying cry in Ulster in 1797—nor 
about the brothers Sheares or Father Coigley, 
of whom Thurlow said he was convicted 
quite without evidence ; while he devotes the 
greater part of a chapter to the wholly need- 
less story of Pamela, the extinct scandals about 
Mdme. de Genlis, the impertinent question 
whether Lord Edward was too fond of Mrs. 
Sheridan, and the after life of Lady Edward, &c. 








And yet Dr. Daly writes in good faith, 
and with a deep love of Jreland and a siucere 
admiration for what was heroic (and that was 
much) in the strangely incapable leaders, as 
well as in the rank and file, of ’98. I 
am truly grateful to him, though I have 
begun by pointing out blots; because every 
book, on the right side, about Ireland 
which is likely, from the manner of its 
presentation, to make its way among the 
English public is just now sure to do good. 
This book brings before the educated reader, 
“who knows” (as Dr. Daly truly says) 
“more of the laws of Solon than of the 
penal code,” much that he ought to inwardly 
digest ; while its shortcomings will probably 
strike few except those who are already well 
versed in the subject. With such material 
it was impossible not to make out a strong 
case; and, above all, Dr. Daly has done good 
service by giving long extracts from Tone’s 
diary ; the ‘‘ Letter to the People of Ireland ” 
(calm, sober-minded) of that Thomas Russell 
who was described in Fraser’s Magazine for 
November, 1836, as ‘‘a fanatic demagogue, 
bordering on fatuity”; and Dr. M‘Neven’s 
cross-examination before the Irish Lords and 
Commons. His introduction is valuable; to 
many it will be startlingly new, bringing out 
as it does the fatal narrowness of the Volunteer 
movement. Tone—who in the dying speech 
which he was not allowed to deliver, wrote— 


‘‘T have laboured to create a people in Ireland 
by raising three millions of my fellow-country- 
men to the rank of citizens. I have laboured to 
abolish the infernal spirit of religious persecu- 
tion by uniting Catholics and Protestants. To 
the former I, a Protestant, owe more than can 
ever be repaid’ (Cornwallis Correspondence, 
ii, 435)— 

was one of the very few who rose above 
sectarian differences. Dr. Daly traces forcibly 
the growth of a national spirit in the north ; 
but why does he “‘ spare his readers the odious 
and disgusting details of the penal laws’ ? 
A few well-chosen facts would have given 
point to his arguments. 

Nothing in literature could be more 
pathetic than the extracts from Tone’s diary 
—the wretchedante-chamber work in Paris; 
the delays till the good weather had gone 
by, because the French marine was so hope- 
lessly out of gear; the commissaries flocking 
to the expedition like eagles to the 
carcass in the hope of making a fortune 
out of Ireland. And then the hurried 
start; the royalist Villaret-Joyeuse’s less 
than half-heartedness ; the extraordinary sea- 
manship which ‘‘ with moderate weather and 
moonlight nights’ (p. 247) severed the 
admiral (and general) from the fleet; the 
refusal of Grouchy (afterwards so strangely 
behind time at Waterloo) to act on the strong 
representation of the other officers, and land 
without Hoche. That is act i. of the invasion 
tragedy. Act ii. begins with Tone, Daendels, 
and De Winter at the Texel, playing duets 
on the flute, while the wind that kept them 
idle was bringing daily fresh ships to the 
English fleet outside. In its second scene it 
shifts to Rochelle, where, stung by the 
reproaches of the Irish as news came of 
arrest after arrest in Ireland, Humbert, like 
another Jean Bart, got the magistrates and 
merchants to give him some money, and set 
sail with less than a thousand men “on 





perhaps the most desperate attempt recorded 
in history” (p. 280). In this perished 
Matthew Tone, Theohald’s brother, and young 
Bartholomew Teeling, victims to the ferocity 
of General Lake. Act iii. is Bompart’s 
expedition, which, sailing just about the 
equinox, was scattered like another Armada. 
The English liners came down upon him; and 
Bompart scent off his small vessels through 
shoal water, all the officers supplicating Tone 
to escape on board one of these. ‘Shall it 
be said,” he answered, ‘‘ that I fled while the 
French were fighting my country’s battles ?’’ 
When the Hoche struck, the English officers 
would have been glad for Tone to pass as a 
Frenchman. His college friend, Sir G. Hill, 
recognised him and brought in the police. 

A word about the illustrations. It is well 
to have the portraits of the poor youths 
(Teeling was only twenty-four, Lord Edward 
thirty-five, Russell thirty) who went to death 
for what the civilised world has held to be a 
sacred cause; it is even better to have the 
reprints (from Cox's Dublin Magazine) of 
the picketting, Peep o’ Day boying, Kc. 
They are a good pendant to Cruikshank’s 
nightmare caricatures in Maxwell's history ; 
and they are, what Cruikshank’s are not, 
truthful representations of the scenes depicted. 

I am afraid my respect for Dr. Madden’s 
zeal and thoroughness made me begin by 
being a little angry with Dr. Daly. No 
doubt Dr. Madden’s collections are painfully 
prolix. Much that to him was of the first 
importance to us seems very small indeed. 
He was, moreover, afflicted with that love of 
fine writing which belonged to his day and to 
the society in which he was trained. It had 
its strong side, this rhetoric, written or 
spoken. Curran was past-master of it; yet 
what could be terser than his denouncement 
of the Castle system of terrifying individual 
prisoners into private confessions than the 
words: ‘‘He was buried a man and dug up 
an informer”? Yet, though Dr. Madden 
is sometimes wearying to readers of this 
generation, the man who gave up to his 
labour of love time, money, and energy 
without stint, who went to America in search 
of information, who spared no pains to verify 
what he meant to be an exhaustive set of 
mémoires pour servir, deserves better at the 
hands of his epitomiser than such a tasteless 
jest as this: “The silk puree from the well- 
known bristly material is mild in comparison 
with his endless iteration,’ &c. (p. 113). 

Henry Srvart Faaan. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Eve. By the Author of ‘‘ Mehalah.” 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A Bitter Repentance. ~ J Lady Virginia 
(Hur 


In 2 


Sandars. In 3 vols. st & Blackett.) 
An Unlaid Ghost: a Study in Metem- 
psychosis. (Appleton.) 
In Opposition. By Gertrude M. Ireland 
Blackburne. In 3 vols. (Ward & 
Downey. ) 


In Herself Complete: a Love Story. By 
Francis Forbes-Robertson. (Vizetelly.) 
Uncle Pierce. By Charles Blatherwick. 

(Longmans. ) 
Sincz the author of that most striking novel, 
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‘‘Mehalah,” still elects to retain his quasi- 
incognito—despite the fact that his identity 
has long been secret de polichinel—we must, 
in common courtesy, respect the whim, and 
content ourselves with wondering why any- 
body who could write such a novel as Hve 
should shrink from claiming it. It is simpiy 
one of the most fascinating romances we have 
read for some time, notwithstanding a rather 
gruesome termination. Was there any real 
reason, by the by, for such a massacre as 
crowns the last scene on the Raven’s Rock ? 
The scene is laid on Dartmoor, chiefly in or 
near Morwell House—a quaint old place of 
monastic origin, but, at the time of the action, 
the residence of Ignatius Jordan, a well-to-do 
squire of the Jower grade. There is a lurid 
atmosphere about tne opening chapters which 
serve as prologue to the main body of the 
novel—seventeen years elapsing between the 
time when Ezekiel Babb comes in search of 
his truant daughter, and that in which we 
are introduced to Barbara and Eve on their 
memorable midnight drive. The meeting 
with the three fugitives, and the rescue of 
Jasper, is well and dramatically told; but it 
strikes one that Miss Jordan must have been 
singularly wanting in woman’s wit, else it 
must surely have struck her that an escaped 
convict would have closely cropped hair, and 
one would have thought that she must have 
seen at a glance that the prison suit which 
she took as such damning evidence had never 
been made to fit her patient. However, the 
tale is a good one. Jasper’s self-abnegation is 
finely and pathetically set forth; and his 
patient endurance, even when misjudged and 
loaded with virulent abuse by the woman he 
loved, enlists all our sympathies on his 
behalf. In fact, we think he was much too 
good for prosaic Barbara, who, with all her 
virtues and devotion, does not make a very 
interesting heroine. The mind involuntarily 
turns for relief to lovely, wilful, frivolous 
Eve, with her inherited love of pleasure and 
beauty ; and we almost feel disposed to rebel 
at her fate. Cannot one imagine the con- 
sternation which, at that period, would have 
been excited in a quiet Devonshire family by 
the calm announcement of one of its female 
members that she wished to go on the stage ? 
However, the poor girl never got her wish—a 
more tragic ending was in store for her. 
The characters are well drawn, as might have 
been expected; particularly good are those of 
the hypocritical old Calvinist, Ezekiel Babb, 
the half-elfin Watt, and the dreamer Ignatius 
Jordan himself—Martin is, perhaps, a trifle 
melodramatic. The action increases in in- 
tensity as the narrative proceeds, and the 
latter part is exciting enough to satisfy the 
most exacting—witness the prisoner’s escape 
from durance at Morwell. 

A remarkably clever, though in many 
respects a painful, novel is 4 Bitter Repent- 
ance. Without unfairly revealing too much 
of the plot, which, by the by, is extremely 
simple, we may say that it turns upon the 
career of a young girl, Magdalen Rose, whose 
mother had, years before the opening of the 
story, been deceived and deserted by a lover 
who, at the time of the action, has become a 
wealthy man, as careless as he is ignorant of 
what had become of his victim and their 
child. Lucy Forrester, the unhappy girl in 
question, being of gentle blood, had attempted 


to hide her disgrace by coming under an 
assumed name to London, where she supported 
herself for a time by dress-making; but 
when the story commences we find her in 
abject poverty, dying of consumption in a 
slum. There is power as well as pathos in the 
scene where Magdalen, in order to fee Dr. 
Tremaine, sells her glorious hair—a slight 
reminiscence of Fantine here; and the 
following episodes, embracing Lucy’s death, 
and her daughter’s mysterious disappearance, 
are well given. It should be said that 
Magdalen’s unknown father, Sir Arthur Per- 
cival, has but one surviving child, his 
daughter Lily, in whom his whole heart 
is centred, but who is dying, as all of the 
family have done, of consumption. The sick 
girl has often from her window seen her un- 
known sister watching for Dr. Tremaine; and 
she takes so strong an interest in her that when, 
after a series of most romantic adventures, the 
heroine becomes domiciled in the house of the 
good doctor as companion to his blind mother, 
the two girls, being brought into contact, con- 
ceive a most ardent affection for each other, 
and the unacknowledged daughter becomes 
the almost daily associate of the legitimate. 
Of course, Tremaine, who has learned the 
facts from the dead woman, feels bound to 
reveal the true state of the case to Sir Arthur, 
and the result of this disclosure gives scope 
for an extremely subtle study of character. 
The guilty man is really repentant—or per- 
haps it would be more correct to say, re- 
morseful—-and anxious to do all in his power 
to make tardy reparation for his crime; still, 
although he feels every day a growth of 
paternal affection for Magdalen, he cannot 
brivg himself to acknowledge her as his child, 
simply because Lily is the apple of his eye. 
He knows himself to have been her life-long 
ideal of all that is best and noblest, and 
cannot face the terror of degradation in the 
eyes of his darling. The result naturally is 
that when Magdalen becomes the Percivals’ 
guest at their Devonshire country house she 
is placed in an utterly false position, since 
everybody but herself either knows or sus- 
pects the truth; fortunately the neighbours 
were not all such venomous fiends as Bessie 
Hodge, who, in spite of her pretty face, makes 
one sigh for the revival of that good old British 
institution, the cucking-stool—or perhaps the 
branks would have been better. Her last 
exploit, so fatal to poor frail Lily Percival, 
would be almost inconceivable in its wicked- 
ness, unless we bore in mind Congreve’s 
dictum about ‘“‘a woman scorned.” We do 
not propose to enter more minutely into 
detail. It is unnecessary to reveal what was 
the result of Lord Conway’s wooing, to what 
decision Sir Arthur ultimately came, or upon 
whom the heroine at last bestowed her hand— 
these interesting particulars must be gathered 
from the book itself. But we must draw 
special attention to the character of Lady 
Ruthin, which stands out conspicuous for its 
cleverness of drawing where all the dramatis 
personae are well drawn. It isa thoroughly life- 
like study of a brusque, warm-hearted woman 
of the world—almost too outspoken for any 
place except Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Palace of Truth” 
—who secretly fights a noble battle against 
straitened means, bears with her reckless 
husband, and finds almost her only consolation 





in her son’s love. 


grown fond of ‘ Cousin Emily,’’ though she 
did come into the room rather like a whirlwind. 
It is avery good novel. At the same time we 
should like to suggest that it was Domitian 
who was so fond of killing flies, and that 
“hecatomb”’ is not equivalent to the 
algebraic z as implying an unknown quan- 
tity. Any dictionary would show the author 
that to talk of a ‘‘hecatomb of flowers” is 
nonsense. 


We hardly know what to say about the 
anonymous novel which stands third on our 
list. There is a certain amount of cleverness 
about it, and the author does not lack descrip- 
tive power ; but, notwithstanding the mystical 
preface, and the views cited of Lessing and 
others, most readers will probably, like our- 
selves, be hardly prepared as yet to swallow 
the doctrine of transmigration of souls en bloc 
—we are disposed to side with Malvelio 
in the matter. The stories contained in the 
book are two: the first dealing with the career 
of the infamous Poppaea Sabina; the second 
with that of a blameless French girl, Hortense 
de Barthe, who, after bringing misfortune upon 
everyone whom she loves, at last seems to be 
freed from the spell, and marries the man of 
her choice. Are we to suppose that the soul 
of the Roman empress was working out its 
purgation in the frame of the French gover- 
ness? If so, it seems rather hard on Malle. 
de Barthe. It is superfluous to say that both 
spelling and grammar leave something to be 
desired, and the author seems to have vague 
ideas on the subject of English titles. 


Were it only for the character of Paul 
Wordsworth, the statesman and literary 
genius, In Opposition would be worth reading 
It is but seldom in modern fiction that we 
meet with a masculine portrait, by a lady’s 
hand, drawn with so much truth to nature, 
or whose virile personality impresses one 
with such a sense of reality. Indeed, though 
this is by far the best study, all the men are 
drawn with unusual cleverness, from the selfish 
egotistical Sir Ralph Carstairs down to little 
Grey Meredith, the universal lover, who never 
can make up his mind, but for whom, not- 
withstanding his vacillation and want of 
moral backbone, one cannot help entertaining 
a certain kindly feeling. The women, 
curiously enough, are not so good. Vera, 
however excellent, is rather a conventional 
heroine ; and, although there is, of course, no 
excuse for her husband’s conduct, it must be 
admitted on the other hand that, to a man of 
Sir Ralph’s ambition, it must have been 
galling in the extreme to find himself mated 
with a wife who manifested such open 
repugnance to playing her proper part in 
society—for, as we understand the case, that 
repugnance was her habitual attitude, and 
was only intensified, not caused, by little 
Daisy’s tragic death. Of the others, Anice 
Bentley is a pleasant little inmgénue ; but for 
the honour of womanhood, we trust that 
Georgie Leyton had no prototype in real life. 
One can hardly imagine how any decent 
society would tolerate a girl who so unblush- 
ingly threw herself at the head of every 
eligible man who came in her way, to say 
nothing of her other proceedings. In fact, 


so extremely unconventional, to put it mildly, 





We must own to having | 


was Miss Leyton that it was some time 
before we could come to any decision as to 
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the nature of her relations with Carstairs. 
The plot turns upon a not uncommon subject 
—viz., the marriage of two wuncongenial 
people, and the consequent misery inflicted 
upon the timid shrinking wife by her 
domineering and unsympathetic husbard ; but 
although the theme may be an old one, Miss 
Blackburne has handled it with a certain 
originality which lends freshness to it. The 
episode of Lady Carstairs’s introduction to 
Wordsworth, and their mutual attraction to 
each other, ripening into love before either 
was aware, is fine and pathetic; and the 
author’s delicate treatment of the position is 
above praise. The man is one of those loyal, 
chivalrous gentlemen whom we still have 
among us for the salt of society. His 
early life has been embittered by the 
treachery of a woman; but, although dis- 
appointment has made of him something of a 
recluse, he is no cynic in the bad sense. His 
reasons for not cultivating society are so good 
that we cannot avoid quoting them : 


“If there be any other means of keeping one- 
self in touch with humanity (which, by the way, 
society proper is not in touch with)—if my 
sympathies can be kept flowing (and they are 
usually checked by contact with the crowd in 
a drawing-room), why then, I say, let me go 
free. Iamnota young man. Iam not seeking a 
wife, or mooning after the wife of another man. 
I am not trying to kill time. No one can give 
me more comfort than I find at home, and I 
have not the conceit to think that I give any 
pleasure to mortal soul in a drawing-room.” 

The catastrophe by which a happy ending to 
the story is rendered possible was, we 
suppose, inevitable, and has certainly the 
merit of originality ; but, although one may 
extend some measure of pity to the dead girl 
and her mutilated cousin, it is for poor, 
unlucky Charlie that one feels really sorry. 
The accident was enough to blight the lad’s 
whole life. The misunderstanding as to 
Caroline’s letter is not very ingenious. We 
may point out to Miss Blackburn that the 
omission to date epistles is not a masculine 
failing; and, even if the date had been 
omitted, any sane man would have at least 
examined the water-mark before suspecting 
his wife—added to which a letter fifteen 
years old, which had passed through several 
hands, would not greatly resemble a newly- 
written one. The two conversations in the 
boats might have been omitted. They are not 
amusing, and in no way further the story. 


_ In Herself Complete is a sad but interesting 
little ‘‘love-story ” of the Midland Counties, 
obviously the work of a beginner, who may 
be encouraged to study the English language, 
and then try again—for instance, ‘‘ she laid 
back”? is rather startling. But the courtship 
of Maurice Martley and pretty Freda de Maur 
is freshly and prettily described. The girl her- 
self is charming, and all must wish the lovers 
a happier fate. The supernatural touch to- 
wards the end is not out of keeping. Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson, by his references to an 
imaginary ‘‘ we,’ seems to have but a poor 
opinion of the capacity of his fellow men for 
belief or reverence. 


_ Mr. Blatherwick’s tale is decidedly sensa- 
tional, but not unamusing. It was, we think, 
an error in judgment to introduce the ghostly 
element, since the plot is not affected in the 
Temotest degree either by Henry Dent’s 





trances or by the apparition of Red Frazer. 
The mysterious adventures at Broxford would 
have been quite enough to afford excitement. 
There is some novelty in the character of the 
disreputable old uncle, with a mania for blue 
china, and Lettie is a nice girl; while the 
story certainly cannot be said to be wanting in 
incident, especially as it proceeds. But we 
entirely fail to detect any suspicion of ‘‘ dog- 
grel” in the mournful burden of old Maisie’s 
song. B. Monreomerte Ranxine. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Churches 
and Tithes. By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. 
(Macmillan.) Lord Selborne’s reputation as a 
lawyer is rather forensic than judicial; and the 
volume before us is less a decisive solution of 
the problems it discusses, or even a legal state- 
ment of the case, than an accumulation of 
materials for a brief. It covers a wide area of 
study, and is very painstaking, but is not put 
in a convenient form for the ordinary student, 
who has little experience in distinguishing 
essential facts from accompanying details, and 
needs to have them accentuated for him. The 
main thesis which the author sets himself to 
prove is that no such regulations of tithe have 
prevailed at any time in Western Europe as 
make for the chief contentions of those who 
aim at the secularisation of Church revenues in 
this country ; and more specifically, that neither 
the quadripartite nor the tripartite division of 
tithes, as applied to the specific purposes of 
episcopal and clerical stipends, the building of 
churches, and the relief of the poor, prevailed 
at any time in England. He is agreed with 
Selden that the payment of tithe is not an 
original Christian precept—here he might 
advantageously have examined Dean Comber’s 
argument on the other side in his Historical 
Vindication of the Divine Right of Tithes, an 
acute reply to Selden—and alleges Caesarius of 
Arles (542) as the earliest writer who treats it 
as a moral obligation, while the earliest secular 
law for its compulsory enforcement is a 
Gaulish enactment of the sixth century. He 
traces the history of tithe in the Frankish 
empire down to the beginning of the ninth 
century, and then proceeds to sketch its 
progress in England. The principal facts 
brought out in this part of the work are that 
there is no trace of parishes in England till 
after 800, so that the common ascription of 
this mode of territorial division to Theodore of 
Tarsus, Archbishop of Canterbury (668-690), 
must be given up; that the Danish destruction 
of the monasteries gave the first strong impulse 
to the erection and endowment of parishes ; 
that the earliest clear evidence for tithe is in 
a treaty of Edward the Elder with the Danes ; 
that the parish first plainly emerges under 
Edgar in 970, when forcible recovery of tithe 
is facilitated ; that any references to a tripartite 
division of the tithe which meets us in English 
writers of that date are merely derived from 
imperial sources, and do not imply its exist- 
ence here; und that this identical method was 
expressly rejected by the legislation of Canute 
in 1014. To those who are already familiar 
with the questions discussed, this book is a use- 
ful magazine of reference; but it is quite 
possible for a tiro to read it through without 
discovering what it is meant to prove, or what 
its practical bearing is upon the modern 
controversy of Liberationism. 


The Church and the Eastern Empire. By the 
Rev. Henry Fanshawe Tozer. (Longmans.) 
This is one of the series of ‘‘ Epochs of Church 
History” issued under the general editorship 
of Prof. Creighton. It is concerned chiefly 
with the later or Byzantine phase of ecclesiasti- 





cal history, and thus merely outlines the great 
conciliar era of the first four centuries, The 
history of the Empire itself is compendiously 
sketched in a short chapter, covering the period 
between Constartine the Great and his distant 
successor Constantine XI., the last of the 
Palaeologi, who perished in the Turkish storm 
of Constantinople. Thence, Mr. Tozer passes 
to his more direct subject ; and in successive 
chapters describes the distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of the Orthodox Eastern Church, its 
relations with the State and the people, its 
attitude towards the heretical Churches, the 
Iconoclastic controversy, the missionary efforts 
of the Eastern Church, its monastic system, 
and the separation between the East and West. 
All are treated with competent scholarship, 
and the book is a convenient handbook for its 
subject. A chronological table and a reason- 
ably full index add to its practical usefulness. 


Aristotle and the Christian Church. By 
Brother Azarias, of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
This book, which was prepared at the request 
of the Concord School of Philosophy, contains a 
good deal of miscellaneous matter ; but the only 
clear impression that one carries away from it 
is that the mediaeval church is to be excused 
for trying to keep Aristotle out of the schools, 
because when Aristotle made his first appear- 
ance there he came in a very questionable 
shape indeed—in the form of Macaronic Latin 
translations from the Arabic versions made from 
Syriac versions (already tainted with the heresy 
of the Nestorian school of Edessa), while the 
Arabic versions and the commentaries on them 
were compiled under the influence of apocryphal 
works. Brother Azarias lays a good deal of 
stress on a commission given by Gregory IX. 
in 1231 to examine and expurgate the works 
of Aristotle, which is clearly intended as a 
preliminary to th we in the schools. No 
doubt accurate, or wierably accurate, versions, 
from the Greek were not so fundamentally 
anti-Christian as the corrupt versions from the 
Arabic; and it was less of a defeat to be forced 
to tolerate one than the other, especially when 
the teaching of them had fallen into the hands 
of powerful thinkers, who undertook in perfect 
good faith to impose an orthodox sense upon 
Aristotle. The victories of the great School- 
men more than repaired the defeat of the 
ecclesiastical authority, which was forced after 
all to tolerate the free teaching of Aristotle 
unexpurgated, though no longer interpolated. 
The book closes with two rather heavy 
chapters on Aristotle and the Schoolmen in 
metaphysics and Aristotle and the Church in 
morals. It would have been interesting to 
have had an account of the expulsion of 
Aristotle from Islam as a parallel to that of 
his reception in mediaeval Christendom. 


The Regal Power of the Church. By the Rev. 
Edmund G. Wood. (Macmillan.) This is a 
short but difficult treatise on Canon Law, 
intended to promote the revival of its study in 
England, but couched in such scholastic 
language and so bristling with technicalities 
as to be of little avail to a beginner. Mr. Wood 
has considerable learning, but he has not the 
art of putting things—ieast of all that of 
putting them lucidly; so that his tractate is 
tough reading even for those, like the present 
reviewer, who have worked for years at the 
subject. And though there is a great deal of 
matter packed into a small compass, yet the 
lack of an analytical syllabus, and even of an 
index, seriously lessens its utility as a book of 
reference. As a text-book for the student it 
will not do at all; but it is only fair to say that 
the author does not put it forth for that 
purpose. He states his intention to be the 
vindication of the claims of the Canon Law, a 
brief exposition of its fundamental principles, 
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and a plea for its wider study as a branch of 
theology. He has fairly succeeded in the first 
of these objects; he has made some approach 
to achieving the second ; but we fear that the 
lack of clearness which we have noted involves 
lack of persuasiveness also, and that some might 
even be repelled from the study, rather than 
attracted to it, by perusal of the book. 


The Christian Fulfilments and Uses of the 
Levitical Sin-Offering. By the Rev. Henry 
Batchelor, (Nisbet.) The object of this book 
is to prove that the Old Testament teaching 
about atonement is that ‘“‘the blood of the 
animal, which is its life in compeadio, was 
offered for the forfeited life of the sinner” ; and 
that ‘‘the core of all atoning sacrifice is life for 
life.” That such teaching is to be found in 
the Old Testament Mr. Batchelor may be said 
to establish successfully ; but he does not estab- 
lish that such teaching is the only teaching in 
the Old Testament, nor that it is morally satis- 
factory. He completely ignores Ezekiel xiv. 
He administers severe reproof to Erskine, 
Campbell, Robertson, Maurice, and it may, 
perhaps, be admitted that some of these 
writers do not interpret accurately that part of 
‘the Old Testament teaching which Mr. Batchelor 
treats of. But, on the general question of the 
atonement made by Christ, Mr. Batchelor has 
no right to criticise these writers at all, for they 
begin where he leaves off. Anyone not brought 
up in China finds a difficulty in comprehending 
how one life can atone for another. This diffi- 
culty Mr. Batchelor orders us imperiously to 
swallow, and severely condemns our qualms as 
‘sentimental rationalism.” To do him justice 
he is rarely rational himself. His view of 
inspiration is narrow. ‘‘ Men and the great 
system of things are subservient to the Bible as 
a revelation of God.” He denounces the 
“‘dangerous extravagance” of the present 
‘*morbid ” age, in which ‘‘ God is declared to be 
nothing but a mild and compliant Father, and 
the analogy of the righteous Lawgiver and 
Judge is cancelled.” The obvious answer to 
this is that the revelation as a Father includes 
and transcends the revelation as a Judge. 
Fathers are more just as well as more merciful 
than judges. But it must be noted in conclu- 
sion that Mr. Batchelor’s style is strikingly 
be ag or and clear cut. His incivility to those 
who differ from him and his distressing dogma- 
tism obscure this fact somewhat; but it gives 
his book a permanent value, as a more than 
usually able statement of the doctrine it 
maintains. 


An Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. By the 
Rev. J. E. Yonge. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
This excellent exposition is one of the series 
entitled ‘‘The Theological Educator,” edited 
by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. Mr. Yonge 
speaks of it modestly as ‘‘designed to be a 
popular presentment of Bishop Pearson’s great 
work’; but he has brought Bishop Pearson 
down to date by the use of the works of Dean 
Plumptre and Canon Westcott, and produced 
a treatise which will be read with appreciation 
by learned and unlearned alike. The Greek of 
the Nicene Creed and the Latin of the 
Athanasian Creed are given in an appendix, 
with a few short notes, and the well-known de- 
fence of the latter by F. D. Maurice. 


The Second Book of the Kings, With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby, (Cambridge: University Press.) In 
this volume of the ‘“‘Cambridge Bible for 
Schools ” Prof. Lumby completes his work on 
the Kings. His edition of the second Book is 
as clear, accurate, and thorough, as was his 
edition of the firsi. It would be difficult to 
find a commentary better suited for general 
use. Without being pedantic it gives all the 
information which is needed; and only 


Spepialista will require more elaborate guides, 





Word Studies in the New Testament. By 
Merivn R. Vincent. (Nisbet). This volume is 
more bulky than was at all necessary, which is 
a grave fault in a book of reference. Dr. 
Vincent, moreover, makes the mistake of 
attributing to Prof. Ezra Abbot Dr. E. A. 
Abbott’s article on the ‘‘ Gospels” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and has an ‘‘ additional 
note” of ‘‘ omissions and errors” which will 
seriously disturb the student who has been 
trusting to his accuracy. But, in spite of these 
blots, Dr. Vincent’s book will be found useful 
and interesting. It is a compilation, but not 
only a compilation. Its arrangement is scholarly, 
and much of the matter is original and valuable. 


De Incarnatione Verbi Dei: Athanasius on 
the Incarnation. Translated with an Intro- 
duction, Analysis, Synopsis and Notes. By T. 
Herbert Bindley. (Religious Tract Society.) 
We cannot discover that this translation 
is better than previous ones, but it is as good, 
and its appearance in the daintily printed 
‘Christian Classics Series”? will make it 
popular. Mr. Bindley’s synopsis is carefully 
done, and will be found useful. {His notes are 
too few to be worth mentioning on his title- 
page. We are somewhat surprised that he 
unhesitatingly endorses his author’s opinion 
that Christ’s body could not become weak or 
sick; his note affirms that ‘‘ Christ, being 
Perfect Man, could not suffer from sickness, 
which is a consequence of the Fall.” This isa 
notion which most Christians will strongly 
object to. The more we consider it the more 
fantastic do we find it. 


THE latest addition to that marvellously 
cheap series, published by Messrs, Griffith & 
Farran, under the title of ‘‘The Ancient and 
Modern Library of Theological Literature,” is 
a reprint of the First Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI. (1549). A copy of one of the 
earliest editions in the British Museum has been 
followed verbatim et literatim—so truthfully, 
indeed, as to belie one of the statements made 
in the introduction. It is there said that the 
copy chosen is ‘‘one of the three or four 
editions printed by Grafton.” But the real 
truth seems to be as follows. The colophon at 
the end, with the name of Grafton, applies only 
to the Ordinal for the making of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, which was expressly allowed to be 
omitted from some copies. The rest of the 
book, as is shown, both by its title-page and by 
its own colophons, was printed by Whitchurch ; 
and the two separate impressions have been 
bound up inoster in the copy selected. We 
have no doubt that this would become manifest 
at once on inspection of the original. 


WE wmust briefly notice two small but 
valuable contributions to liturgiology, and also 
to ecclesiastical history, Mr. B. T. A. Evetts, 
of the British Museum, has translated from 
Coptic MSS. the Order of Baptism and the 
Order of Matrimony, according to the use of 
the Coptic Church; and he hopes that he will 
be encouraged to follow this up with the 
remainder of the Coptic Ritual. It forms a 
neat little volume of some sixty pages, and is 
published by Mr. David Nutt, to whose enter- 

rise we owe several similar novelties in pub- 
ishing. The other book is the Liturgy of the 
Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia, in both 
Armenian and English, which bears no other 
imprint than ‘London, 1887.” The Armenian 
original has been edited by the Archimandrite 
Essaie Asdvadzadouriants, from two copies 
printed at Smyrna (1761), and Jerusalem (1873) ; 
and the English translation is that of the Rev. 
Dr. 8. C. Malan, revised and augmented by 
himself, which was originally made direct from 
the Armenian. 


Tue 8. P. C. K. has published a pretty 
edition of the De Imitatione, based upon the 
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well-known English translation of B. F. (1612), 
which was adopted by Wesley, and later by 
Keble. But this translation has been com- 
pared throughout with the authoritative Latin 
text of Hirsche (Berlin, 187+); and the “‘sections, 
breaks, and paragraphs” of the original have 
been carefully reproduced. The editor, how- 
ever, has thought it right to tamper with his 
text by relegating to footnotes (and to the 
obscurity of the original Latin) ‘“‘a few 
passages and phrases inconsistent with Anglican 
doctrine.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Nasu’s Life of Lord Westbury, which 
is to be published through Mr. Beniley, will 
shortly be in the hands of the public. It will 
consist, to a large extent, of letters ; and it will 
(among other things) explain the relations be- 
tween Mr. Gladstone and Lord Westbury after 
the latter’s retirement from the woolsack on 
account of an adverse vote in the House of 
Commons, 


By command, Mr. Loftie’s Kensington, Pic- 
turesqueand Historical, to be issued by subscrip- 
tion during the coming autumn, is dedicated to 
the Queen, which is the third work from the 
Leadenhall Press thus honoured. We learn 
that the production of this sumptuous work 
has already cost a sum represented by four 
figures. 


Mr. R. L. STEVENSON’s new book, The Black 
Arrow: a Tale of the Two Roses—of which, 
by the way, a foretaste, with illustrations, has 
been permitted to appear in Scribner’s Book- 
Buyer—will be issued in this country very 
shortly by Messrs. Cassell & Co., the publishers 
of Mr. Stevenson’s other stories of adventure. 


WE understand that the whole of the second 
volume of the new edition of Chambers’s Ency- 
clopaedia is now in type, and that it will be duly 
published (in accordance with the criginal 
announcement) by the middle of September. It 
covers the space from BEC to CAT ; and among 
the more important articles will be the follow- 
ing: Bechuanaland, by Sir Charles Warren ; 
Beethoven, by Sir George Grove; Berkeley, by 
Prof, A. C. Fraser; Bewick, Blake, and Botti- 
celli, by Mr. J. M. Gray; Bible, by Prof. A. B. 
Davidson ; Bimetallism, by Prof. J. 8. Nichol- 
son; Biology and Botany, by Mr. Patrick 
Geddes; Bismarck, by Mr. Charles Lowe; 
Boiler, by Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy ; Bookbind- 
ing, by Mr. Joseph Cundall ; George Borrow, by 
Mr. F. H. Groome; Boulder Clay and Car- 
boniferous System, by Prof. James Geikie ; 
Breviary, by the Marquis of Bute; British 
Museum, by Mr, A. W. Pollard; Broads of 
Norfolk, by Mr. Walter Rye; Browning, by 
Mr. G. Barnett Smith; Bunyan, by the Rev. 
John Brown; Burma, by Sir Charles Bernard ; 
Burns, by Mr. Andrew Lang; Samuel Butler, 
by Mr. A. H. Bullen ; Byron, by Mr. G. Saints- 
bury; Cairo, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole; 
Canal, by Prof. Vernon Harcourt; Canon Law, 
by the Rev. Dr. R. F. Littledale; Cape Colony, 
by the Rev. John Mackenzie; Carlyle, by Mr. 
W. Wallace; Cashmere, by Major Holdich ; 
Caspian Sea, by Prince Krapotkine, <c. 


A NEW volume of poems by Mr. Eugene Lee- 
Hamilton, to be entitled Imaginary Sonnets, is 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. WILLIAM PATERSON will issue in a few 
days the fourth and concluding volume of 
Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain, 
including the works of foreigners written in 
or translated into the English language. It 
carries the dictionary from TIT to Z, and con- 
tains in addition complete indices of 


pseudonyms, author’s names, authorities, &c. 
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Miss Mary Damanr the author of Peggy 
Thornhill: a Tale of the Irish Rebellion—which 
met with a very favourable reception when 
published in the early part of last year—has 
nearly ready for the press a new book, con- 
sisting of original fairy-tales from the north of 
Ireland. 

Mr. GEORGE REDWAY—who has made a 
speciality of this class of literature—announces 
an ‘esoteric’ series, to consist, for the most 
part, of reprints of old books dealing with 
alchemy, astrology, freemasonry, magic, and 
Rosicrucian mysticism. Among the first to 
appear will be the works of the anonymous 
cosmopolite philosopher, known as Eirenaeus 
Philalethes; and the Lumen de Lumine of Thomas 
Vaughan, who wrote under the name of 
Eugenius Philalethes. 


Amonc the articles in the forthcoming num- 
ber of the Scottish Review will be the Ettrick 
Shepherd’s journal (published for the first time) 
of his tour in the Highlands in 1803; an article 
on Giordano Bruno, composed largely of ex- 
tracts from his own depositions before the 
Inquisition; and papers on the Faust legend, 
the transition state in the Highlands, and 
nationality and Home Rule. 


Sir THoMAs FRANCIS WADE, the recently 
appointed professor of Chinese at Cambridge, 
has been elected to a professorial fellowship at 
King’s College. 

Mr. IncRAM ByWaATER, reader in Greek at 
Oxford, has been elected corresponding mem- 
ber in the philosophical and historical faculty 
of the Academy of Science at Cologne. 


Mr. E, T, ATKINSON, president of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, has been elected a foreign 
member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 


Dr. Kart THEODOR GAEDERTZ, the author of 
Zur Kenntniss der alt-englischen Biihne, reviewed 
in the AcADEMY of June 9, has been elected an 
honorary member of the Society for the Litera- 
ture of the Netherlands at Leiden. 


DuRING next week, from Monday to Friday, 
Messrs, Sotheby will sell by auction the stock 
of Mr. J. Mozley Stark, of Garrick Street, who 
is retiring from business. The collection mainly 
consists of Catholic theology, and also includes 
several rare commentaries on Aristotle. 


Krne’s CoLLEGE, London, has just brought 
out a journal of its own, chiefly devoted to the 
news of its various departments, including the 
ladies’ department, whose classes are held in 
Kensington Square. The King’s College Gazette 
is well printed on toned paper, and will be issued 
twice each term. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN have issued a new 
edition, in two volumes, of the works of Arthur 
Hugh Clough—the ‘“Thyrsis” of Matthew 
Arnold. This edition does not differ in any 
material particular from that published in 1869, 
under the title of ‘‘Poetry and Prose 
Remains.” Jeans’s portrait is now prefixed 
to the former instead of the latter; and, 
though the poems are expressly described 
as “revised ”’—and, indeed, on the verso of the 
title-page, as “‘ with additions ”—the one change 
that we have been able to discover is the 
Omission of the schoolboy verses, ‘ Thoughts 
of Home,” printed at the beginning of the 
edition of 1869. So, again, in the Prose 
Remains, the only alteration seems to be 
another omission—that of the review of F. W. 
Newman’s The Soul: Her Sorrows and Aspira- 
tions, in which Clough spoke out more openly 
on religion than in any other of his prose 
writings, 

Correction.—In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter on 
“The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick,” in the 
AcADEMY of last week (p. 11, col. 1, line 4), 
before “non” insert “ enim,” 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TIME AND DEATH. 
TuERE are some old-world spots I know where 


e, 
A grey old man, still wields his scythe, and where 

He dares to stop and whet the blunted steel— 
A garden trim, a church close by, whose chime 

Is sweet to hear, no taint of smoky air, 

No hum of city noise, we scarcely feel 
Time’s presence or his work, until grim Death 
Arrests his step, and in low accents saith, 

‘Take up the spade and dig a bed full deep” ; 
The darkness falls, the grey old man is gone, 
And Death and I as comrades left alone ; 

Ah! is it Death, or only kindly Sleep? 

B. L. ToLLEMACHE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the July number of Mind Mr. G. F. Stout 
begins a series of articles on the history of 
psychology in Germany with a very readable 
account of the underlying principles of Her- 
bart’s psychology. It is curious that a psycho- 
logist who has so profoundly influenced the whole 
course of German psychological thought should 
still, in spite of Dr. Ward’s exposition in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
elsewhere, be an unfamiliar name to English 
students. And one’s surprise is increased at 
discovering that Herbart has at least one point 
in common with British Associationist psycho- 
logists, in that he does away with all innate 
faculties and dispositions of the mind, and 
seeks to explain all its phenomena by means of 
a mechanism, At the same time Mr. Stout’s 
article serves to show how widely different 
are the two methods of psychologising. 
Whatever may be thought of the meta- 
physical basis of Herbart’s psychology, and of 
the particular mechanism of presentative ac- 
tivities, mutual arrest and so forth, it is certain 
that he is able to supply, in the case of some of 
the more intricate psychical processes, a much 
more exact and complete explanation than has 
yet been extracted from the Laws of Associa- 
tion. The remaining articles of the number are 
philosophical, viz.: ‘‘ Space and Time,” by Mr. 
A. F, Shand ; ‘‘ The Philosophical Importance of 
a True Theory of Identity,’’ by Mr. B. Bosan- 
quet ; ‘Reality and Thought,” by Mr. F. H. 
Bradley; and ‘*The Lesson of Neo-Scholas- 
ticism,” by Mr. Winterton. Each of these 
papers appears to deal competently with its own 
weighty theme, and one of them at least—that 
of Mr. Bosanquet—manages to introduce some 
lively strokes of banter. The psychology of 
the journal is eked out by the contributions to 
the discussions, one of which from the editor’s 
own pen, aiming to show that the per- 
ception of extension or space follows and is 
psychologically based on that of object (resist- 
ing substance or obstacle), ought not to be 
overlooked by the student of psychology. One 
remarks, too, with a feeling of deep regret, a 
last contribution from that eager truth-search- 
ing spirit which has so often illumined the 
pages of Mind. In Mr. Gurney’s reply to Prof. 
Royce’s strictures on his method oi psychical 
research the reader will recognise all the 
familiar characteristics—a rare love of truth for 
its own sake, a fine scrupulosity of intellectual 
conscience, and an almost childlike candour. 








BODLEIAN FACSIMILES. 


AT the suggestion of some of the authorities of 
the Bodleian Library, and with the co-opera- 
tion of the delegates of the Clarendon Press, it 
is proposed to issue a series of facsimiles of the 
choicest treasures of that collection, if adequate 
support be given to the undertaking. The 
works to be reproduced will be selected either 


for their special rarity, or for some unusual} 





importance or interest attaching to them, The 
processes used will vary according to the work 
to be copied, but they will all be in their basis 
photographic. For MSS. the comparatively 
expensive method of collotype will be adopted, 
as being most appropriate to show each blot or 
stain on the original ; while for scarce printed 
books the cheaper process of photolithography 
suffices to render the mere black and white 
effects, 

The first three reproductions to be taken in 
hand will be the following: 

(1) MS, Junius 11, commonly known as the 
Caedmon MS., as containing poems agreeing 
in subject with those attributed by Beda to 
Caedmon. This is one of the four famous 
MSS. to which we are indebted for the pre- 
servation of the chief monuments of our oldest 
English poetry. It was written either late in 
the tenth or early in the eleventh century, and 
was given by Archbishop Ussher to the cele- 
brated scholar Junius, and by him bequeathed 
to the Bodleian in 1678. Apart from its literary 
value, this MS. has a remarkable antiquarian 
interest as being illustrated with drawings 
which afford a curious display of the national 
art and customs of the period. Out of a total 
of 232 pages, fifty-one pages bear illustrations ; 
and in addition, there are twenty-two elaborate 
ornamental initials. The colouring cannot, of 
course, be photographically reproduced ; but 
copies carefully coloured by hand will be sup- 
plied by special arrangement. 

(2) The ‘‘ Ars Moriendi | hat is to saye the 
craft for to deye for the helthe of mannes 
sowle.” This treatise, consisting of sixteen 
pages small quarto, is No. 97 of those described 
by Mr. Blaydes in the second edition of his 
Biography and Topography of William Caxton. 
It bears no printer’s name, date, or place; but 
it is in Caxton’s No. 6 type, with four lines of 
heading at the beginning and some head-lines 
at the end in the No. 1 type of Wynken de 
Worde, Caxton’s workman and successor. It 
is conjecturally assigned by Mr. Blaydes to the 
year 1491. The Bodleian copy is perfect, and 
no other copy or fragment of one appears to be 
known. 

(3) An excessively rare and perhaps unique 
tract describing the thanksgiving ordered by 
the Pope for the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
day, printed at Rome in the same year. The 
tract consists of 4 pages small quarto, The full 
titlepage is as follows: Ordine della Solennis- 
sima | Processione fatta dal | Sommo Pontifice 
nell’ alma | Citta di Roma | Per la felicissima 
noua della destruttione della | setta Vgonotana | 
Con la inscrittione posta sopra la porta della 
Chiesa di| S. Luigi in vn panno di seta pauo- 
nazza a letere| d’oro maiuscole.| In Roma, 
per gli Heredi d’Antonio Blado Impressori | 
Camerali, 1572; The body of the account is in 
Italian, the lengthy inscription in Latin, and 
the prayers said in the church of San Lodovico 
in Latin also. 

In order that the series of facsimiles may be 
issued at the lowest possible price, it is neces- 
sary that a certain minimum number of copies 
of each be taken up; and the issue of any 
facsimile is liable to be deferred until a sufficient’ 
number of names have been sent in. Subscrip- 
tions are now being received by Mr. Henry 
Frowde, Amen Corner. After publication, the 
facsimiles will be sold only through the ordi- 
nary trade channels at enhanced rates, 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


BoEHNS, W. Die pidagogischen Bestrebungen Ernst 
d. Frommen v. Gotha. Gotha: Thienemann. 4M. 
40 Pf. 

BRENET, M. Grétry: sa vie et ses wuvres, Paris: 
Gauthier-Villars. 3 fr 

CHERBULIEZ, Victor. La Vocation du Comte Ghislain. 
Paris; Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. 
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CuEsNzEt, Eug. Plaies d’Egypte: les Anglais dans la 
Vallée du Nil. Paris: Marpon. 3 fr. 50c. 
Davupet, Alph. L’Immortel: mceurs parisiennes. 
Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50c. 
HorrMéNN, F. Nachkiiinge altgermanischen Gitter- 
glaubens im Leben u. im Dichten d. deutschen 
Volkes. Hannover: Hahn. 1M. §0 Pf. 
LEMAITRE, Jules. Corneille et la pc¢tique d’Aristote. 
Paris: Lecéne. 1 fr. 50c. 
MaizErnoy, René. La grande bleue. Paris: Plon. 
8 fr. 50 c. 
Morit1ot, Paul. Scarronetle genre burlesque. Paris: 
_Lecéne, 8 fr. 
Turck, H. Hamlet e.Genie. Zwei Vortriige. Reud- 
nitz-Leipzig: Hoffmann. 1 M. 50 Pf. 
Viner, Léonard de, Les Maruscrits de. 
Paris: Quantin. 150 fr. 
Witmowsky, J. N. v. Rimische Mosaiken aus Trier u. 
dessen Umgegend. 1. Hft. Trier: Lintz. 20 M. 
Wotrrerks, F. A. von. L’Ecole Néerlandsise et ses 


historiens. Paris: Kistemaeckers. 8 fr. 59 c. 


THEOLOGY. 


Onte, R. Beitrige zur Kirchengeschichte. I. Die 
pseudo-philonischen Essiier u. die Therapeuten. 
Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 1 M. 60 Pf, 


8e Volume, 


HISTORY, ETC. 


AUBIER, Un Régiment de cavalerie légére de 1793 a 
1815. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 6 fr. 

BuieisTREev, K. Friedrich der Grosse bei Collin. 
Berlin: Luckharat. 3 M. 

Conneaeee, OG. Rom u. Mytilene. Leipzig: Teubuer. 
1 


FRRISEN, J. Geschichte d. canonischen Eherechts bis 


zum Verfall der Glossenlitteratur. Tiibingen: 
Fues. 20 M. 
LEFRANC, A. La Jeunesse de Calvin. Paris: Fisch- 


bacher. 6 fr. 

Marquarpt, J.. u. Th. MoMMSEN. Handbuch der 
rémischen Alterthiimer. 3, Bd. 2, Abth. Rimieches 
Staatsrecht v. Th. Mommsen. 3. Bd. 2. Abth. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 10 M. 

MarsanGy, L. Bonneville de. Journal d’un volontaire 
de 1791. Paris: Didier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

PUBLICATIONEN aus den k. preussischen Staatsarchiven. 
35. Bd. Die Verhandlungen Schwedens u. seiner 
Verbiindeten mit Wallenstein u. dem Kaiser von 
1631 bis 1634. Von G. Irmer. 1. Thl. 1631 u. 1632. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 9M. 

ROscHER. W._ Umrisse zur Naturlebre d. Ciisarismus. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 5 M. 

SAIGE, G. Documents bistoriques relatifs 4 la Prin- 
cipauté de Monaco depuis le XVe sitcle. ‘f. 1. 
1412-1494. Paris: Picard. 25 fr. 

Sormms-RiDELHEIM, O. Graf zu. Friedrich Graf zu 
Solms-Laubach, erster regierender Graf zu Ridel- 
heim (1574-1635). 1. Bd. Berlin: Luckhardt. 12 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


CLERC, Ch. Etudes de géologie militaire: Le Jura. 
aris: Berger-Levrault. 6 fr. 
E.v. Die Hemipteren-Gattung Nepa Latr. 
Wien: Hilder. 4 M. 
Finscu,O. Ethnologische Erfahrungen u. Belegstiicke 
aus der Siidsee. 1. Abth.: Bismarck-Archipel. 


Wien: Hilder. 10M. 

ITINERA principum 8S. Coburgi. 2. Thl. Wien: 
Gerold’s Sohn. 40 M. 

Lukas, F. Die Methode der Eintheilung bei Platon. 
Halle: Pfeffer. 6 M. 80 Pf, 

OPPENHEIM, P. Die Insectenwelt d. Jithographischen 
— in Bayern. Stuttgart: Schweizerbart. 


Rust. Beitriige zur Kenntniss der fossilen Radiolarien 
aus Gesteinen der Kreide. Stuttgart: Schweizer- 
bart. 20M. 

SCHELLWIEN, R. Optische Hiiresien, erste Folge, u. 
das Gesetz der Polaritit. Halle: Pfeffer. 2M. 


50 Pf. 

Scumitt, E. H. Das Geheimniss der Hegelschen 
Dialektik, beleuchtet vom concretsinnlichen Stand- 
punkte. Halle: Pfeffer. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Scuuttz, H. Theorie der Sinnesempfindungen bei 
Lucrez. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 

PE, A. F, Ethische Abbandlungen. Kithen: 
Schulze. 1M. 80 Pf. 
PHILOLOGY, ETO. 


CoMIcORUM atticorum fragmenta. Ed.Th. Kock. Vol. 
II. Leipzig: Teabner. 16 M. 

GUNDERMANN, G@. Quaestiones de Juli Froutini 
ctrategematon libris. Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M 


Haun, W. Zeus in der Ilias. I. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 
HatTTENDORF, W. Sprache u. Dialekt des spitmittel- 
englischen Romans of Partenay. Gittingen: 
Vandenhoeck, 1M. 20 Pf. 
HEUSLER, A. Der alemanische Consonantismus in der 
_— v. Baselstadt. Strassburg: ‘Triibner. 


4 
Horror. ‘. ny Eustathii proverbiis. Leipzig: Teubner. 


1M 
KELLEY, J. Die St. Galler deutschen Schriften u. 
Miinchen: Franz. 3M 


= ae Taboo. e 3 

EMPF, E. arstellung der Syntax in der sogenannten 
marae ae ae ete Geen 

" es rr . Git : - 

deniceek. ‘ae 3, etoricus. Gittingen: Van 

Tamayewpyios, Tl. N. Kpitind nal madraorypagind eis 


Ta marae AioxvAov oxéAta- Leipzig: Teubner. 


1M. 
ROTHSTEIN. M. Quaestiones Lucianeae. 


Mayer & Miller. 3 M. enn: 


ScHNORR v. CAROLSFELD,H. Ueber die Reden u. Briefe 
bei Saliust. Leipzig: Teubner. 2 M. 

Scuowarkz, E. De M. Terentii Varronis apud sauctos 
= vestigiis capita 2. Leipzig: Teubner. 2 M. 
49 Pt. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’s ‘“‘LOTUS AND JEWEL,” 
University of Bombay : June 19, 1888 

In the Times of May 25 a reviewer of Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s Lotus and Jewel puts his 
author above Tom Moore, on the ground that 
Moore’s knowledge of the East was secondhand 
only, while Sir Edwin has ‘studied the lan- 
guages and ransacked the literatures of Eastern 
races.” The lyrics interspersed through the 
poem ‘In an Indian Temple” are singled out 
for special praise, and one of them is quoted. 

There are eleven of these lyrics, and eight of 
them are taken without acknowledgment from 
my English preface to an edition of Vallabha- 
deva’s Sabhashitavali, published in 1886. I 
sent my book to Sir Edwin, and asked him to 
do me the service of noticing it. It is only 
from the chance study of his Lotus and Jewel, 
induced by this review, that I have learned 
that my book and letter did not miscarry. I 
leave these facts to the judgment of your 
readers. 

PETER PETERSON. 








THE PROPOSED POPE COMMEMORATION. 
Twickerham: July 11, 18€8, 
At a meeting held at Twickenham on Friday, 
June 15, attended by residents in the neighbour- 
hood and some well-known men of letters, 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
carried : 

(1.) That it is desirable to celebrate the com- 
pletion of two centuries from the birth 
of Alexander Pope, one of the most 
illustrious names in English Jitera- 
ture, by a commemorative festival at 
Twickenham—a place intimately con- 
nected with his fame, where he lived 
for six and twenty years, and where 
he died. 

2.) That the commemoration take the shape 
of a temporary loan-museum of edi- 
tions of the works, autographs, por- 
traits, and relics of Pope, his friends 
and contemporaries, as well as of 
engravings of old Twickenham. 

(3.) That the foundation of a permanent 
Popean collection in the Twickevham 
Free Public Library be part of the 
work of the celebration. 

(4.) That a water pageant illusirative of 
Twickenham in the eighteenth century 
be arranged. 


To carry these proposals into effect a com- 
mittee was appointed, which now includes the 
names of Mr, Alfred Austin, the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. H. M. 
Cundall, Mr. Austin Dobson, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, Mr. E. Gosse, Mr. James Russell 
Lowell, Mr. Alfred Morrison, Prof, Henry 
Morley, Prof. Fred. Pollock, Mr. R. F. 
Sketchley, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Prof. A. W. 
Ward, together with the Rev. Rich. Tahourdin 
(vicar), Mr. J. Bigwood, Mr. H. Labouchere, 
Uapt. Sydney Webb, Mr. Thomas Twining, 
Mr. C. J. Thruapp (chairman of the local board), 
Mr. Vincent Grittiths (chairman of the Free 
Library committee), the Rev. L. M. D’Orsey 
(hon. local secretary). 

A number of books, autographs, pictures, 
and engravings connected with Pope and 
Twickenham have already been offered for 
exhibition. May I appeal, through your 
columns, to persons willing to lend desirable 
objects to communicate without delay with 





Mr, E, Maynard, Free Public Library, Twicken- 





ham ? The greatest care will be taken of articles 
lent for exhibition, and attention will be paid 
to their being all returned in proper order. A 
printed catalogue will form a permanent record 
of what may be expected to make an extremely 
interesting feature of the commemoration. 
Donations to the proposed Popean collection in 
the Twickenham Free Public Library and offers 
of help in connexion with the other objects of 
the committee will be thankfully received. 
The commemoration will take place between 
July 28 and August 4. The Loan Museum 
will be opened on Tuesday, July 31, with an 
address by Prof. Morley. Mr. Henry R. Tedder, 
librarian of the Athenaeum Club, is the hon. 
London secretary to the committee. 
MovuntTstuart E, GRANT Durr. 








ST. PATRICK’S DOCTRINES. 
London: July 10, 1888. 

I have just now no time to reply to Mr. 
Warren with the elaborate fulness which so 
learned and courteous a critic has a right to 
expect. I will only say that, like my masters, 
Bishop Reeves and Dr. Petrie, I have always 
regarded the Liber Angueli as forged for the 
purpose of supporting the primacy of Armagh. 
Still a forgery may (and when skilfully 
executed often does) embody some genuine 
matter. Such matter, in the present case, 
seems to me contained in the canon directing 
difficult questions to be referred, first to Armagh, 
and then, if necessary, to Rome. This canon 
occurs in its original form in the Hiber- 
nensis, xx. 5, ‘‘b. Patricius: Si quae ques- 
tiones in hac insula oriantur, ad sedem apos- 
tolicam referantur.” 

Mr. Warren says that the Hibernensis is ‘‘a 
compilation of about the same date” as the 
Book of Armagh, which codex was written in the 
ninth century (A.D. 807). But Wasserschleben 
thinks that the Hibernensis was composed at 
the end of the seventh or the beginning of the 
eighth century ; and the iate Henry Bradshaw 
was of opinion that it was compiled in the 
monastery of Dairinis at the opening of the 
eighth century. The names of the compilers 
appear in the following corruptly written rubric 
of one of the Breton scribes (Die irische Kanonen- 
sammlung, 2te Aufl., pp. lxxii. and 243) : 

‘* Hucveq; nuben & cv. cuiminie, & du rinis.”’ 
This may easily be emended as foliows: 

‘‘Huc usque Ruben et Oti-cummne et du 

[Dai ]riuis.” 

I know nothing of Ruben; but Cii-cummne or 
‘‘Cu-chuimne Sapiens” was a rather cele- 
brated person, who wrote before 703 a Latin 
hymn to the Virgin, which has been published 
by Mone and by Dr. Todd, and who died in 742 
(Four Masters), 746 (Annals of Ulster), or 747 
(Tigernach). 

It thus appears that Mr..Warren post-dates 
the Hibernensis (and with it the canon in 
question) by at least a century. 

The authenticity of a canon proved to have 
existed early in the eighth century, and har- 
monising well (1) with the reverent affection 
which Mr. Warren admits Patrick to have felt 
for Rome, (2) with the third of the Dicta 
Patricii, and (3) with the canon (lii. 7) about 
the Roman tonsure, cannot be impugned by 
the fact that it is quoted in a comparatively 
recent forgery, or by the fancy of a previous 
feud as to recognising Romau authority. 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 








THE MEANING OF THE TERM ‘ FREE THOUGHT.” 
East Anstey Rectory : July 9, 1888. 

Mr. Benn’s incisive review of Prof. Karl 

Pearson’s Ethic of Free Thought in the last 

number of the ACADEMY brings up a subject 
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on which I should be glad to be allowed a 
few brief remarks: viz., the almost universal 
misconception prevalent as to the term “free 
thought.” ; 

By a procedure analogous to that which seeks 
to comprehend under the term ‘‘ Liberal” the 
extremest forms of destructive Radicalism, the 
term ‘‘ free thought” has become a synonym 
for atheists, acquiescent agnostics, and all the 
tribe of negative dogmatists. 

Now a moment’s reflection will serve to con- 
vince any thinker that this is a mischievous 
perversion of what ought to be a well-under- 
stood as well as an honourable term. 

In one sense thought can never be free. It 
can never be free from its own laws, its 
conscious mode of procedure, its actuul repre- 
sentations, whether of the outer or inner world. 
True free thought can therefore only mean 
freedom from prejudice, from « priori and un- 
verified convictions, from excessive and un- 
warrantable dogma. An atheist or any other 
type of negationist is no more a free thinker 
than a believer in the Pope’s infallibility, 
transubstantiation, or any other extreme 
dogma. 

True free thought must be allied with, if 
not actually contain a measure of, suspense—in 
the original and praiseworthy sense of the term, 
skepticism ; though this, as I have shown else- 
where, may be no more than the normal 
healthy exercise of men’s highest faculties of 
intellectual search and aspiration. 

It follows that a believer in Christianity 
rationally interpreted may be a free thinker, if 
he gives to his beliefs that proportion of 
moral and intellectual certitude which he deems, 
in each respective instance, their due. 

The arrogant monopoly of the term “ free 
thought ’”’ by persons whose mental principles 
and procedure prove them to be servile instru- 
ments of prejudice, and most bigoted main- 
tainers of unverifiable dogma, is a perversion 
against which every genuine thinker is bound 
strongly to protest. 

JouNn OWEN, 
Author of Evenings with the Skeptics. 








THE NAME ‘‘ MOSES.” 
T.in'ty Coliege, Cambridge; July 9, 1658. 

I imagine that Mr. Collins had not forgotten 
Solomon and Ner and Saul, but would entirely 
deny the identity of Shlomoh with Salamannu ; 
and wherever Saul, the King of Edom, came 
from, the name Saul obviously is simple He- 
brew ; and, I suppose, the same is true of Ner 
and Abner. 

The conditions under which Prof. Sayce 
supposes the name Masu to have been given 
to the Hebrew babe adopted by the Egyptian 
princess are altogether different from the con- 
dition of things in Israel, either at the birth of 
Ner, or at the birth of Solomon ; but I should 
like to know if Prof. Sayce believes the Hebrew 
legislator to have been such a babe, so named 
by Pharaoh’s daughter, and what relation he 
conceives that princess to have borne to the 
Assyrian sungod? Does he take her for a 
worshipper of Masu ? 

With his general remark about the names of 
the Old Testament, I suppose, we must all 
agree. Another question arises. Is the name 
Moses the same with Rameses. Is Rameses 
Ra-Masu ? E. B. Birks. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, July 16, 330 p.m. East India Association : 
a eee Improvement in India,” by Pandit 
rr . 


4 p.m. Natural History Museum: Swiney 
Lecture, “Plants of the Palaeozoic Epoch,’ X, 
by Prof. W. R. McNab. 

WEDNESDAY, July 18,4 p.m. Natural History Museum : 
Swiney Lecture, “ Plants of the Palaeozoic Epoch,” 
XL. by Prot. W. R. McNab 

8 p.m. Elizabethan Literary Society: “ Eliza- 
bethan Versifiers of the Psalms,” by Mr. James E. 

Baker, 





SCIENCE. 
CAPPELLER’S SANSKRIT-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


Sanskrit-Wirterbuch. 
(Triibner. ) 


Ir is rather a curious fact that in Germany, 
where Sanskrit studies have been taken up 
with far greater zeal and success than in 
any other country, there should not have 
existed till now a Sanskrit lexicon at all 
adequate to the practical requirements of 
students. This is probably due to the 
reluctance of professional scholars in 
Germany to make the results of research 
generally accessible. The only glossary 
hitherto in existence was that of Bopp. 
This was, no doubt, a useful work in its time ; 
but besides being written in Latin, it 
was to a great extent etymological, the 
scope of its vocabulary being otherwise ex- 
tremely limited. It is, moreover, out of 
print, the third and last edition having ap- 
peared more than twenty years ago. The 
price of the abridged edition of the Peters- 
burg dictionary must place even that work 
(to say nothing of the larger edition) beyond the 
reach of the great majority of German students. 
It is also too bulky for their needs, besides 
being still incomplete. Hence so valuable a 
work as Bohbtlingk’s chrestomathy, supply- 
ing, a8 it does, a remarkably representative 
selection from Sanskrit literature, must 
hitherto have remained comparatively useless. 

Prof. Cappeller’s lexicon, which is a 
handy volume of 541 pages, published at 
the very moderate price of twelve shillings, 


Von Carl Cappeller. 


therefore supplies a real desideratum in 
Germany. Based on the larger end 
smaller Petersburg dictionaries, it is 


meant to furnish a vocabulary to Boht- 
lingk’s chrestomathy, the seventy hymns of 
the Rigveda translated by Geldner and 
Kaegi, the twelve hymns edited by Windisck, 
and the parts of the Satspatha-brahmana 
translated by Weber, besides Nala and the 
dramas of Kalidasa. The value of the book 
is, however, not solely practical. It will prove 
serviceable to scholars also, for it professes 
to contain a complete list of roots and primi- 
tive words in Sanskrit. The accent, too, 
is marked in authenticated cases. The 
method of accentuation followed is that first 
introduced by L. von Schroeder in his Maitra- 
yani Samhita, the acute being indicated by a 
vertical stroke above, and the circumflex by 
a curve below, the accented syllable. It 
is noticeable that, in a good many instances, 
besides those given among the errata, the 
wrong syllable is marked with the acute ; 80, 
fer example, in kavasha, kshaitra, gatividya, 
diva, and dhanus. The accent, though 
known, is omitted in ekabi, kalpate, kivala, 
ghrinivut, gala, tail’, duhsimsa, diva, 
dviraitra. As it is important to avoid errors of 
the former class, of which there are probably 
several more, a careful revision in this respect 
will be necessary for a new edition. 

The book will probably prove to be a very 
complete glossary to the works for which it is 
meant. I have discovered only the following 
omissions of words occurring in Bohtlingk’s 
chrestomathy : dvandvibhi, dvigendra, 4- 
taksh (RV., iii. 33), devanitha (Ait. Br, vi. 
34), and of the meanings ‘‘freedom” and 
‘victory ” under gyotis. 





A high degree of conciseness has been 
attained by the judicious use of brackets and 
of ingenious abbreviations. In his striving 
after brevity, however, the author is rather too 
prone to define by such sesquipedalian com- 
pounds as Wortgruppenverzeichniss (ganapatha) 
and Freundschaftsverhdltniss (samyoga). But, 
in spite of the general curtness of hisdefinitions, 
Prof. Cappeller often improves on the Peters- 
burg dictionaries by adding explanations show- 
ing how the various meanings of a word are 
connected. Without such, many a student 
might be at a loss to understand how, for 
instance, kiryantara can mean both “ another 
business” and “leisure.” But that kuva- 
laya-dris, ‘‘ lotus-eyed,” really means ‘‘ blue- 
eyed,” is hardly probable in connexion with 
the Hindu type of beauty. 

As a list of errata will be of use for 
a future edition, I add such as I have noticed 
in the first half of the book. Strict 
alphabetical order is not observed in the case 
of udarakarita, khatvitala, ‘arama, sarka, 
kut, gayaghosba, tula, tusbiragiri. Sanskrit 
misprints are—kraika (kraujika), krudhmi 
(-min), kehitiséara(-svara), kshebhya (kshu- 
bhya), karttrikeya, kashtha(ku-), kusalikur 
(-kar), ganta(-u), ganya-sthala(ganda-), kak- 
shas(-us), Aandayana, kumba (kumb), “hati 
(khyati), khukkhundara(-iia-), gayaidbitya 
(-ditya), ¢ambirita(-krita), turyavitta(-vat), 
tribiyana(-na), diina-naga, daivayegatas, 
dhanurdbara(-dbarin). Misprints in German 
are—schauen (scheuen) s.v. kay, redlich (un- 
redlich) 8.v. dvayavin, gerinsel (geriesel) s.v. 
galda, Bestimmungsort(-wort) s.v. upasargana, 
enthaltend(er-) s.v. katurthamsa. 

The abbreviation °- should be corrected to 
°- under kampin and karyeza; °-, on the other 
hand, should be substituted for —° under atta 
(Vda). The verb ghat governs the acc. (not 
abl.) besides the dat. and loc. 

The words kusilava, kurid, divadahana 
are masculine, not neuter; while kumitra, 
gharminta, galodara are neuter, not masculine ; 
kiutara and kapa are masculine as well as 
neuter. After gava and dviratra ‘‘m.” should 
be omitted; while under tapviiruha ‘ n.”’ ought 
to be added before ZZaar, and “‘m.”’ before 
Sohn ; under tapaniya ‘‘n.” is to be supplied 
after Reis. 

In conclusion, it may be added that Prof. 
Cappeller’s dictionary contains a number of 
words not to be found in Boébtlingk and Roth ; 
and these words being generally compounds 
will be especially welcome to students to 
whom such compounds are often a conspicuous 
difficulty. The combined practical and scien- 
tific character of the book ought to assure 
to it that success which is in itself rendered 
probable by the manifest demand for a work 
of this kind in Germany. 

A. A. Macponz1t. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BABYLONIAN ORIGIN OF CHINESE 
WRITING. 
London: July 7, 1838 

I have already refuted (Babylonian and 
Oriental Record for March) Mr, Bertin’s as- 
sumption as to my supposed indebtedness to 
Dr. Hyde Clarke, whom he styles a prior dis- 
coverer of a prehistoric connexion between the 
Chinese and the Babylonian characters, 

I need only observe here that I am just as 
much, or as little, indebted to the venerable 
author of the Prehistoric and Protohistoric Com- 
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parative Philology, as to Francois Lenormant, 
G. Pauthier, L. de Rosny, J. Edkins, MacClat- 
chie, and others who were previously to him 
familiar with the idea of a connexion during 
the pictorial period between the writings just 
named, but who were not in possession of the 
materials upon which I have been enabled to 
work, 

What I have discovered is the derivation 
within historical times of the primitive Chinese 
characters from the old Babylonian cuneiform 
symbols, and not from the hieroglyphs which 
must have preceded them. Therefore I cannot 
be indebted to any of the previous speculations 
concerning their supposed connexion in pre- 
historic and hieroglyphic times. 

TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


WE are asked to state that Mr. J. H. Isaacs 
has been elected Librarian to the Liverpool 
Astronomical Society, and editor of its Journal. 


On September 22, 1886 (September 10 of the 
Russian calendar) three meteorites fell near the 
village of Novo-Urei, Government of Penza, in 
South-East Russia. One of these, preserved at 
St. Petersburg, has been made the subject of 
elaborate investigation by MM. Jerofeiff and 
Latchinoff, who have recently laid their results 
before the French Academy of Sciences. They 
find that the aerolite consists of olivine augite, 
nickeliferous iron, pyrrhotite and chromite, 
with about 2°26 per cent. of carbonaceous 
matter. This carbonaceous matter is a mixture 
of amorphous carbon and diamond. The 
diamond is present to the extent of about 1 per 
cent. of the meteorite, and is probably in the 
form of carbonado. 


TnE Indian Meteorological Department is 
showing itself alive to the importance of pub- 
lishing detailed accounts of the cyclones preva- 
lent in the Indian Seas within a shorter period 
of their occurrei.ce. One of the first fruits of 
this arrangement is a memoir on the Balasore 
cyclone of May 20-26, 1887, which has just 
appeared from the Government Press, Calcutta. 
Hitherto the accounts of the cyclones in the 
Bay have not been drawn up until all available 
information had been previously obtained, and 
were thus usually published from one to two 
years after the occurrence. The present storm, 
though a very interesting one in some respects, 
does not present any such striking and special 
features as the Calcutta cyclone of 1864, the 
Backergunj cyclone of 1876, or the False Point 
cyclone of 1885. It occurred at the change of 
season extending from the beginning of May 
to the middle of June, which ushers in the 
south-west monsoon, and during which it is 
well known from long experience that violent 
cyclones occasionally occur. Their formation 
and motion are now so well understood that the 
daily report issued in Calcutta followed its path 
with almost perfect accuracy day by day until 
it reached the coast on May 26. There was 
thus available for the phic, several days 
before the arrival of the storm on the Orissa 
coast, much more precise information respect- 
ing the position and line of advance of the 
storm at sea than is ever given by any meteoro- 
logical bureau in Europe for similar ocean 
storms. The author of the present memoir 
points out that the fiercest storms may be 
generally expected from May 1 to June 15, and 
from September 15 to the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Unfortunately, there are no exceptional 
premonitory features or indications by which 
the more dangerous storms can be predicted, 
their conditions and appearance being similar 
to the lighter storms ; and it is only by special 
caution at these periods of the year that the 
sailor can guard himself from venturing too 
near their path, 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
issue shortly an authorised translation of the 
Volapiik Dictionary, by Prof. Pflaumer, of 
Halle. The work has been carefully revised by 
the author since the appearance of the first 
edition. 

THE same publishers announce a translation 
of Prof. Seyfferth’s Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities. 

Mr. D. 8. Marcorioutn’s Arabic Versio” 
of the Poetics has been the subject of a re- 
view by Dr. Diels, which is published in the 
Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin (1888, pp. 49-54), Dr. Diels 
concludes that, although Mr. Margoliouth has 
at times been far too rash in emendation, he 
has nevertheless been able in a good many 
passages to restore the true text of the Poetics, 
and that the publication of the Arabic version 
has thrown a great deal of light upon the trust- 


worthiness of our MSS. The article should be. 


read by all who are interested in the textual 
criticism of the Poetics. 


THE forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record will contain the following 
articles: ‘‘ The Tree of Life and the Calendar 
Plant of Babylonia and China,” by Prof. T. de 
Lacouperie; ‘‘A Buddhist Repertory” (con- 
tinued), by Prof. C. de Harlez; ‘‘The Rock 
Inscriptions of Upper Egypt,” by Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie; ‘‘The COone-Fruit of the 
Assyrian Monuments’’ (continued), by Dr. J. 
Bonavia; and ‘‘The Pehlevi Suffix Man,” by 
Prof. C. de Harlez. 

UnvDER the title of Christianity in Chin 
(Triibner) Prof. Legge has published in pam- 
phlet form a lecture which he recently delivered 
in Oxford on ‘‘The Nestorian Monument of 
Hsi-an Fu, and the Present Prospects of 
Christian Missions in China.” What calls for 
notice here is the amended text of the inscrip- 
tion, with translation and notes, which he has 
now prefixed to the lecture. This amended 
text is based upon two rubbings submitted to 
him, which have enabled him to correct in 
several points the two versions previously 
published—that in Kircher’s China Illustrata 
(Amsterdam, 1678), and that in Wang Chang’s 
‘**Great Collection of Inscriptions in Metal and 
Stone” (1805). Itis interesting to learn that 
the transcript of the Chinese antiquary was by 
far the more accurate of the two. Prof. Legge 
has now printed (with the resources of the 
Clarendon Press) the whole of the Chinese in- 
scription, together with the Syriac sentences 
incorporated in it, omitting only the long list 
of Syriac names of individuals. For the trans- 
lation of the Syriac he acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Mr. D. 8S. Margoliouth, of New 
College, and to the Rev. F. H. Woods, of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. An apparent discre- 
pancy in date between the Chinese and the 
Syriac is plausibly interpreted as indirectly 
attesting the genuineness of the monument, 
though that really stands in no need of con- 
firmation. The Chinese date is equivalent to 
A.D. 781; the Syriac date runs thus, “in the 
days of the Father of Fathers, my lord 
Hanan-Yeshu‘, Katholikos, Patriarch.” Now, 
we know that Hanan-Yeshu', Nestorian patri- 
arch at Bagdad, died in 778; and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the news of his 
death would take more than three years to 
reach China. Finally, Prof. Legge is careful 
to give the following recent note, written 
palimpsest-wise on the monument: 

“‘ After its erection 1079 years, in the ninth year 
of the reign Hsien-ting [1859], I, Han T‘di-hwa 
of Wi-lin, came to see the monument, and, glad 
to find the characters all perfect, I rebuilt the 
ehed that covers it.. Alas, that my old friend, 
Wi Tsze-pi—the Treasurer—has not been able to 


accompany me on the visit! I grieved long be- 
cause of his absence.’’ 





FINE ART. 


J. M. W. TURNER'S CELEBRATED WORKS.—“* Crossing the Brook,” 
“ Caligula’s Bridge,’’ and ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimege” — (National 
Gallery)—also Mr, KEELEY HALSWELLE’S “ October Woodlands”— 
Grosvenor Gallery). Important Etchings of the above works are now in 
progress by Mr, DAVID LAW.—For particulars apply to the Publishers, 
MESSRS. DOWDESWELL, 160, New Bond-street. 








THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE BERLIN 
MUSEUM. 


Die Gemilde-Galerie der Koniglichen Museen 
su Berlin. Text by Julius Meyer and 
W. Bode. PartsI. and II. (Berlin.) 


Tue first two parts of this great publication, 
which is destined to represent in distant 
countries the glories of the Berlin Museum, 
are now before us. The text of the first 
deals with the Florentine school of the 
fifteenth century ; that of the other is devoted 
to Rubens. The names of the two con- 
tributors are sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence of the contents. No discovered 
fact, we may be sure, will be omitted because 
the authors were not aware of it. What is 
written represents the judgment of two of 
the first scholars in Europe, and will be read 
with the interest that attaches to statements 
of weight. 

The essay upon the character of fifteenth- 
century art, with special reference to Florence, 
is a contribution to a philosophical history 
of art in Italy. The development of pria- 
ciples and styles presents a fascination for our 
German friends, and none are better suited 
to give formal expression to it. The general 
reader, however, may be expected to turn 
with more avidity to the accounts of the 
lives and work of individual artists; and the 
story of the doings and makings of Fra 
Filippo Lippi, with which the next chapter 
commences, will not fail to interest anyone to 
whom Italian art is interesting. For the 
first time we have a brief, but excellent, life 
of that strangely incongruous person, written 
with full knowledge of all that Dryasdust has 
in late years discovered about his more than 
questionable habits of life. This painter of 
purest Madonnas and holiest Virgin Saints is 
now proved to have been a forger and a cheat, 
as well as a man reprobated as an evil-liver 
even in that feebly moral day. The chapter 
devoted to the naturalists, to Andrea del 
Verrocchio and his school, will meet with 
most opposition at the hands of what we may 
ca)l the critics of the Milanese school. It is 
the opinion of Dr. Bode, as we have before 
had opportunities of learning, that Vere 
rocchio was the great master of the period in 
question. He not only taught Leonardo, 
Lorenzo di Credi, and others, but he gave to 
the best of contemporary art its peculiar tone 
and character. The Milanese historians will 
in no wise accept this view. By them Ver- 
rocchio is relegated to a lower place. They 
regard the style, fathered by Bode upon him, 
as the style of Florence. Some pretty fight- 
ing around this theme may be expected 
in the coming months. The champions 
have sounded their trumpets and made them- 
selves ready to battle. The section devoted to 
Rubens offers less material for disagreement. 
Points remaining in dispute with regard to 
the great Flemish master are of minor im- 
portance. We do not look for discoveries 


with regard to him, but for a clear and 
artistic statement in brief compass of what 
the men was, and what were the nature and 
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scope of his art. Perhaps this might have 
been done with more terseness and com- 
pression than has been the case. The pictures 
by Rubens are, however, fully and well 
described; and, in so far as a glorified cata- 
logue was the ideal, it has certainly been 
brilliantly attained. 

The text is, of course, an accompaniment 
subsidiary to the wealth of illustration by 
which this great work appeals for public 
patronage. All methods and processes have 
been, or are to be, employed. In the text 
there are vignettes done in heliogravure, in 
woodcut, or in etching. We regret that the 
marvellous unfinished picture by Rubens, 
representing the conquest of Tunis by 
Charles V., was not selected for treatment by 
one of the nobler processes. Each part is 
accompanied by some half-dozen full-page 
prints of etchings or line engravings. They 
do not belong to the part, but are issued in 
whatever order is most convenient, and they 
will have to be rearranged when the work 
is complete. The two or three line engravings 
are not specially good; but some of the 
etchings are excellent, notably those by 
W. Unger. Best of all is the noble rendering 
of the astounding portrait by Velasquez of 
Alessandro del Borro. The massive, half- 
comic dignity of this ugly personage, and the 
pomp of the ample area of his body, are given 
again with much of the skill which only 
Franz Hals or Velasquez could have taught. 
Rubens’s ‘‘ Andromeda,”’ Franz Hals’s ‘* Nurse 
and Baby,” and Van Dyck’s ‘‘ Dead Christ,” 
have Jikewise been specially well interpreted 
by their respective engravers. The publication 
is one which all collectors of fine illustrated 
works will be well advised to acquire. It is 
printed with bold type on a well-proportioned 
page. W. M. Conway. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HITTITE SYMBOL OF LIFE. 
London: July 9, 1888. 

Some months ago I brought under the notice 
of the readers of the ACADEMY a remarkable 
symbol which appeared on a quadrapgular seal 
obtained from Tarsus by Mr. Greville J. 
Chester (AcADEMY, August 13, 1887, and sub- 
sequently). This symbol, which I regarded as 
denoting life generally, or particularly human 
life, had an oblong body, with projections up- 
ward at the two ends. On the centre of this 
oblong horizontal body above was a rounded 
head, while proceeding from the centre beneath 
was a pair of divergent legs with turned-up 
toes, or ‘‘ Hittite boots.” This symbol was 
found to be closely associated with the equi- 
lateral triangle, a figure from which probably 
it derived its origin. 

Very lately, through the kindness of M. 
Berger and M. Heuzey, casts have been received 
of a Hittite seal and seal-impression in the 
Louvre. Both of these bear the symbol I 
have described ; and their evidence is entirely 
in accordance with the views I expressed. The 
seal resembles to some extent Mr. Chester’s 
five-faced quadrangular seal, and it bears the 
symbol of life on four of the five faces, there 

ing, moreover, in each case a triangle above 
the symbol. The extremities of the legs, like 
those of other figures on the seal, have turned- 
up toes. The difference from the symbol on 
Mr. Chester’s Tarsus seal consists in the fact 
that the head is not similarly rounded. On 
three of the faces, apparently, the symbol is 





associated with the star of Venus or Ashtoreth, | Dossi, purchased out of ‘the Walker bequest ; 


the giver of life,* through whom 


‘genus omne animantum 
Concipitur visitque exortum lumina solis.’’ 


The face of the seal from which the symbol is 
absent has a winged solar disk, which is being 
worshipped by two figures having arms stretched 
upward and uplifted palms, but with the heads, 
bodies, and hinder legs of oxen. Here there is 
a remarkable analogy with what is to be seen 
on the Yuzgat seal, recently acquired by the 
British Museum.t The figures in both cases 
are probably to be connected with the moon. 
Those on the Louvre seal bring easily to mind 
Izdubar’s ox-like friend, Hea-bani, who, how- 
ever, has usually, if not always, a human head, 
as depicted on the Babylonian seals. The great 
Izdubar struggles with a bull, while Hea-bani 
is engaged in contest with a lion. Izdubar is 
in all probability, as has been suggested, a 
solar hero; and his contest with the bull has 
received an astronomical interpretation. Hea- 
bani, in like manner, may be regarded as a 
personification of the moon, and his struggle 
with the lion is also connected probably with 
the zodiacal sign of the lion. 

Of the seal-impression I must not now say 
more than that it resembles the Yuzgat seal 
and the seal of Tarkutimme in having figures 
at the centre divided from those round the 
circumference. The symbol of life is to be 
seen in the central space; and here again the 
symbol has above it the equilateral triangle. 

THOMAS TYLER. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed, with Lord 
Aberdare as chairman, to collect a fund for the 
benefit of the three surviving sisters of the late 
John Leech. These ladies, after having for 
many years supported themselves by keeping 
schools, and having striven bravely and under 
many disadvantages to secure some provision 
for old age, at last find themselves in such 
straitened circumstances that their only 
certain income consists of the small pension of 
£35 each granted to them by Her Majesty, and 
a trifling annuity paid to one of them by the 
Vintners’ Company. The hon. treasurers and 
secretaries of the committee, to whom sub- 
scriptions may be sent, are—J. C. Whitehorne, 
22 Kensington Gardens Terrace; and Dr. 
Graily Hewett, 36 Berkeley Square. 


A JOINT meeting of subscribers to the British 
School at Athens and to the Cyprus Explora- 
tion Fund will be held in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries on Wednesday next, 
July 18. Lord Herschell will be in the chair. 
Reports will be read of the work of the school 
during the past session; and Mr. Ernest 
Gardner, director of the school, will give an 
account, illustrated by plans and diagrams, of 
the explorations in Cyprus, and especially of 
the excavation of the temple of Aphrodite at 
Paphos. 


THE report of the director of the National Gal- 
lery for 1887 has been issued as a parliamentary 
paper. Six pictures were bought during the 
year: ‘‘ The Holy Family,” by Marcello Venusti, 
purchased out of the Lewis Fund ; ‘‘ The Blood 
of the Redeemer,” by Giovanni Bellini; and 
‘* A Muse inspiring a Court Poet (?),’’ by Dosso 





* On the face of the seal, which has the symbol 
of life without the star, there is what is probably 
a phallic symbol. 

+ For an illustrated description of the Yuzgat 
seal, as also of that from Tarsus, I may refer to 
a series of five articles which I recently contributed 
to Nature, on ‘‘ The Hittites, with Special Reference 
to very Recent Discoveries.’’ 


portrait of a girl, by Domenico del Ghirlandajo; 
portrait of a map, by Sir Antonio Mor; and 
portrait of a man, by Heinrich Aldegrever, 
urchased out of the Walker bequest. The 
quests and donations to the gallery, eight in 
number, include “A Distinguished Member 
of the Humane Society,” by Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, bequeathed by Mr. Newman Smith ; 
‘Portrait of Sir Samuel Romilly,” by Sir T. 
Lawrence, bequeathed by Mr. Charles Romilly ; 
** Titania and Bottom,” by Henry Fuseli, pre- 
sented by Miss Julia Carrick Moore; and 
‘* View of the House in which the Artist was 
born,” by John Constable, presented by Miss 
Isabel Constable. In the course of his remarks 
upon the re-arrangement of the collection, Sir 
F. W. Burton says: 
‘The recent addition of five new rooms afforded 
an opportunity, the first in the history of the 
gallery, for attempting a more complete and 
systematic subdivision of the pictures ; but, though 
the present arrangement may be regarded as a 
step in the right direction, it has not been effected 
without compromise, and can hardly be regarded 
as final. More than one room even now may be 
called over-crowded. The influx of fresh acquisi- 
tions, for which space must be found, may at any 
time interrupt and disorganise the classification 
just adopted; and the prospect of such a contin- 
gency induces the trustees and director again to 
urge the yore eee | of supplementing the work 
of the late ministry by a further extension of the 
building. Between April 1 and May 31 the five 
new rooms and a vestibule on the eastern side of 
the central staircase were hung with pictures, 
while the contents of thirteen rooms in the older 
portions of the building were either wholly or 
partially re-arranged, all the apartments having 
been renumbered as nearly as practicable in con- 
secutive order.”’ 

A PHOTOGRAVURE of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Ecce Ancilla 
Domini,” another of a drawing by Catter; 
mole (both in the National Gallery), and a fine 
etching by Mr. C. O. Murray of a drawing (‘A 
Windy Day ”) by George Chambers (in the 
South Kensington Museum), are the three 
plates in the fortfolio for July. Mr. F. G. 
Stephens—himself one of the P.R.B. who saw 
Rossetti paint the lovely ‘‘ Annunciation,” and 
with others (especially Mr. Woolner) ‘‘ sat in 
aid ’’ for the face of the angel Gabriel—gives 
an interesting account of the picture. The 
same writer also contributes a notice of the late 
admirable etcher, Paul Adolphe Rajon. Mr. 
Hamerton continues his conversations on 
‘*Book Illustrations’? and Mr. Monkhouse 
his articles on the ‘‘ Earlier English Water 
Colour Painters.” Mr. Sidney L. Lee’s paper 
on ‘‘ Charlecote House,” with its learned notes 
on Shakspere and the Lucys, will commend 
itself to all. Mr. Railton’s pictures of the old 
place are very pretty. 


An exhibition of the skill of workmen in 
their own trades will be opened at the Crystal 
Palace on August 18. The competition will be 
among members of industrial co-operative 
societies throughout thekingdom. The council 
of the Society of Arts—who have promised to 
appoint the judges—will also award one of 
their bronze medals in eighteen of the principal 
classes. 

Tnx following are the results of the voting 
for medals of honour at the Salon: In archi- 
tecture, M. Deglane; in painting, M. Detaille 
—whose fine picture, ‘‘Le Réve,” has been 
bought by the state ; in engraving, M. Hédouin, 
the veteran etcher. 

M. Oscar Rory, the medallist, has been 
elected a member of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, in succession to the late M. Bertinot. 
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THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. Irvina’s Lyceum season of 1888—which 
closed last Saturday—can be memorable only for 
Miss Ellen Terry’s performance in ‘‘ The Amber 
Heart,” which was remarked upon in the 
ACADEMY, many weeks ago, as one of the most 
engaging and pathetic things done on the stage 
in our time. Of ‘ Faust’’—as Mr. Wills has 
turned it—critical London had certainly had 
quite enough before Mr. Irving’s return from 
America; and the great actor's performance in 
‘* Robert Macaire,”’ quite other than that which 
was given by Frederick Lemaitre, has certainly 
added nothing to his reputation. We look for- 
ward now, and with considerable hopefulness, 
to next season. It will not begin until 
December, for Mr. Irving goes a long provincial 
tour during nearly the whole of the autumn, 
and Miss Ellen Terry takes a great rest, to 
which, as Mr. Irving said in his speech, her 
labours of the last few years eminently entitle 
her. But when the actor has finished his pro- 
vincial work, and the actress her holiday, there 
is to come that revival of ‘‘ Macbeth” which 
has so often been spoken of, and which we have 
more than once ventured to urge. It is now a 
dozen years since the piece was played at the 
Lyceum. Mr. Irving was not then fully 
accepted as a Shaksperian actor, and Miss 
Bateman was the Lady Macbeth. 


On Monday Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt re- 
appeared in London, bringing with her, as her 
piece de résistance, ‘‘La Tosca,” and, as a 
sufficiently substantial entrée, so to say, M. 
Dumas’s “ Francillon.” ‘La Tosca ”—con- 
sidered as drama and not as performance 
—is a curious instance of M. Sardou’s habit 
of compromise between art and somewhat 
vulgar popularity—between what it is best to 
do and what is surest to pay. The elements of 
tragedy are certainly in ‘‘La Tosca”; but it 
is wholly without restraint, and it is with- 
out any charm of beauty. Certain of its scenes 
are of a gross and undesirable realism, such as 
the actors have a struggle with to make them 
not agreeable, indeed—for they could not be 
that—but even endurable to people of taste. 
And we are not talking of the squeamish. The 
squeamish are no more people of real taste than 
the vulgar are; each is equally one-sided and 
ill-balanced. But the ‘‘ Tosca’”’ is not a pleasant 
play even for men and women who look at 
things broadly. It does give, however, beyond 
a doubt, a good opportunity enough for seeing 
more sides than one—though never quite the 
best side—of Sarah Bernhardt’s art. The two 
middle acts afford the great actress her greatest 
opportunity. In the first and in the last she is 
disappointing. And admirable as is her command 
of passion, one of the most naturally delightful 
instruments with which she expresses it—we 
mean her ‘‘ golden voice””—is no longer exactly 
what it was. A score of years of labour— 
journeys across several continents—artistic ex- 
periences on the whole somewhat exhausting— 
have deprived, at last, it seems, the exquisite 
voice of something of its quality. But that can 
have no effect whatever on the “drawing” 
powers of Mdme. Bernhardt asa star To her- 
self and to critical people who take note of her 
method, she remains a great artist. To the big 
public—which, in the days when she was, per- 
haps, most exquisite, did not know her at all— 
she has become the most successful show that 
traverses the land. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
WHAT IS A TRAGEDY ? 
Hamlet Oourt, Southend: July 7, 1888, 
I think we are getting very ‘“‘ mixed ”’ in our 
definitions when Mr. Hall Caine describes my 
play of ‘ Partners,” founded on Daudet’s novel 





of Froment Jeune et Risler Ainé, as a melodrama, 
and thereupon suggests that a melodrama 
should be so called because it does not end in 
the death of the leading character. The differ- 
ence between tragedy und melodrama is in 
reality technical. The first is a form of art 
where the old unities of time and place are 
generally preserved, and where the action 
moves grandly and monotonously towards the 
final consummation, foreshadowed from the 
outset, of a sublime death ; in which, moreover, 
all theinterest is subordinated to the one central 
purpose, to the one solemn issue—generally 
spiritual and ennobling, and the very essence of 
which is moral or religious concentration. A 
melodrama, on the other hand, is a varied 
picture of life and incident, a mélange, a 
mingled web of thought, passion, and character, 
and may or may not end tragically—the point 
being that its style and treatment, not its catas- 
trophe, differentiate it from tragedy. The 
great Sophoclean trilogy is tragedy pure and 
simple. Most of Shakspere’s serious plays— 
notably ‘‘ Macbeth” and “ Richard III.”—are 
melodramas. Such masterpieces as ‘‘ Hamlet” 
and “Lear” are of twofold character, ex- 
tremely melodramatic in their style, highly 
tragical in a certain monotony of characterisa- 
tion and moral suggestion. Of course, the more 
popular and etmylogically correct definition 
of melodrama—i.e., drama accompanied with 
musical effects—will scarcely serve us here; 
but it is a good and right definition, if we 
insert the word ‘‘ varied”’ before the adjective 
‘* musical,” and imply that the drama itself is 
man y-mooded. 

I learned with deep regret that Mr. Hall 
Caine’s fine play, quite tragical in its character, 
had been vulgarised and made absurd by a 
“happy ending.” There is a superstition 
among managers that ‘“‘ happy endings” can 
reform @ serious and monotonous theme, and 
render it pleasing to the vulgar; but the truth 
is, the public care little how a play ends, so 
long as it is not depressing, and deficient in 
relief, throuyhout. A very popular and not 
quite wortbless play by the late Watts Phillips, 
‘‘Lost in London,” is a case in point. The 
piece is a melodrama, though the end is tragical 
in Mr. Caine’s sense ; but the action throughout 
is all alive with life and comedy—effective if 
very conventional, so that average spectators 
enjoy it, and do not by any means resent the 
heroine’s pathetic death just before the fall of 
the curtain. I think Mr. Caine should have 
nailed his colours to the mast, standing or fall- 
ing by the absolutely and inherently tragic 
nature of his theme. To change the dominant 
note at the last moment into a doubtfully lively 
one, was something like singing through all the 
magnificent verses of the “ Old Hundredth,” and 
then suddenly breaking into ‘‘ Haste to the 
Wedding.” Fortunately, this is an error which 
can be easily corrected, for the preservation of 
@ piece which has justly received high encomium. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS, ETC. 


Mr. Rate STUART gave a Chopin recital at 
the Prince’s Hall last Saturday. It is a mis- 
take to frame a programme wholly from one com- 
poser’s works. A great player like Dr. Biilow 
could not, even with Beethoven, prevent his 
recitals from becoming somewhat wearisome. 
M. de Pachmann, a Chopin interpreter without 
an equal, once gave a Chopin concert; but he 
profited by experience, and never repeated the 
experiment. Mr, Ralph Stuart, however, is 
young, and may be forgiven. He has much to 
learn, and something to unlearn. His technique 
is excellent, he has a pleasing touch, and shows 
taste. He was unwise in attempting such 


pieces as the Allegro de Concert (Op. 46), and 





the formidable octave Etude in B minor (Op. 25, 
No. 10), tux they can only be effective in the 
hands of a pianist for whom mechanical diffi- 
culties have ceased to exist. He was heard to 
considerable advantage in some of the Préludes, 
the Fantaisie Impromptu, and the G minor 
Baliade. Mr. Stuart announced that the recital 
would consist of ‘‘ works entirely by Chopin ”’ ; 
but the scales and coda in the D major 
Mazurka, the left-hand octaves in the E minor 
Valse, were certainly not Chopin’s. The 
audience was very enthusiastic. If Mr. Stuart 
puts himself in good hands, he will become a 
first-rate pianist. 

Herr Richter gave his ninth and last con- 
cert on Monday evening, and for the fourth 
time Beethoven’s ‘‘ Missa Solemnis” was per- 
formed under his direction. A few weeks ago 
the Richter Choir did not particularly distin- 
guish itself in Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust,” but the choral 
singing was betteron Monday. The tenors and 
basses were, however, still weak. Of course, 
one cannot expect anything like perfection from 
an ordinary choir in such an impossible work. 
Beethoven was so occupied with the music, so 
bent on ‘‘detachment from the terrestrial 
world,” that it probably never occurred to him 
that he was writing for human not heavenly 
beings. Instead of finding any fault with the 
performance, we ought rather to thank Herr 
Richter for attempting so difficult a work with 
the vocal means at his command. One must 
hear this Mass from time to time so as to keep 
in mind the fullness of Beethoven’s genius, as 
manifested during the last years of his life. 
There may be dull moments in the Mass, there 
may be moments of effort, but there are pages 
which for strength and grandeur surpass all 
that he ever wrote. The soloists were Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Lena Little, Messrs. Lloyd and 
Henschel ; and thoroughly well did they acquit 
themselves of their difficult task. 

A performance of Nicolai’s opera, based on 
Shakspere’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” was 
given at the Savoy Theatre on Wednesday 
afternoon by the pupils of the Royal College 
of Music. Nicolai, like Flotow, wrote several 
operas, but with one only did each achieve fame. 
Nicolai’s opera, produced at Berlin forty years 
ago, is still popular in Germany. Sir John 
Falstaff and the buck-basket, fair mistress 
Anne, and the merry wives have no doubt 
much to do with the success of the piece ; but 
the music itself is extremely clever, graceful, 
and pleasing. The composer always expresses 
himself with the greatest ease, and the orchestra 
follows pretty faithfully the action on the 
stage. It must, however, be confess2d that, 
now and then Nicolai gets dangerously near to 
opera-bouffe style. The opera served admirably 
to show what the Royal College pupils could 
do in the way of acting and singing. Miss 
Annie Roberts was an excellent Mrs. Ford; her 
voice is clear, and shows the results of good 
training—a little harshness in the upper notes 
may have been the result of nervousness. Her 
acting was lively and amusing. Miss Maggie 
Davies as Anne Page deserves commendation ; 
she was much applauded for her air in the third 
act. Miss Roberts was well supported by Miss 
E. Squire as Mrs. Page. Mr. W. C. Milward 
made a good Falstaff, and was not too much 
padded out; he sang well, especially in the 
earlier part of the opera. Mr. Price sang in an 
artistic manner, but his voice—perhaps the 
result of cold—seemel muffled. Mr. Fermor 
(Dr. Caius) and Mr. A. C. Peach (Slender) 
made much of their parts. Mr. Kilby (Fenton) 
was not always a tuneful lover. The chorus 
was good, and the piece was well mounted. 
There was a very pretty ballet given by the 
children of Mdme. Lanner’s academy. The 
orchestra, under the careful direction of Prof. 
Stanford, consisted principally of students. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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